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NOTES OF A TRIP WEST. 





LEAVING our quiet sanctum on the 3d of Sep- 
tember, we set out for a rapid glance at the prairieg 
of the Great West. If, like us, kind reader, vo 
have never seen the so-called “granary of the 
world,” the Valley of the Mississippi, and will take 
aseat with us in the comfortable cars of the New 
York Central Railroad, we will promise you a ride 
which will enable you to realize somewhat the fact 
that ‘this is a great country.” 

The best soil and the best farmers of the Empire 
State are found in Western New York, and no- 
where can we obtain a better view of them, from 
the cars, than on the Rochester and Niagara Falls 
Railroad. Look at this beautiful rolling limestone 
land, neither too heavy nor too light, and rich in 
all the elements of fertility! Here is a rich field 

of clover, and there a well-prepared fallow for 
wheat. On that side-hill is a flourishing apple 
orchard, and now we catch a glimpse of the com- 
modious barn and neat farm-house. It would be 
difficult to paint a scene more indicative of peace, 
prosperity, and plenty. Here we are at Suspen- 
sion Bridge. Now we roll slewly over the mighty 
chasm, and took down with fear and trembling 
into the awful gulf below. Safe in her Majesty’s 
dominions, we enter the commodious cars of the 
Great Western Railway, and are soon rolling 
through one of the finest agricultural districts on 
the American continent. 

“T thought Canada was a cold, sterile country, 
affording little but lumber, and a good place to fish 
and hunt, and sell wooden nutmegs.” 

“Many persons have held such an opinion, but 
it is a most mistaken notion.” 

“What may be called a ‘ Yankee notion,’ I sup- 
pose, and therefore not particularly pleasing to the 
Canadidgg)” 

“This part of Canada is no colder than Western 
New York. It is a peninsula, nearly surrounded 

+ by the watems of lakes Ontario, Erie, and Huron, 
which greatly moderate the climate. Peaches and 
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all other fruits succeed as well here as in Western 








OCTOBER, 1858. 
New York. Tn fact, there is very little difference 
either in the soil, dale or productions,” 

“Or in the modes of cultivation.” 

‘‘The main features are alike, but you perceive 
the influence of English and Scotch agricultural] 
practices. Look at that long-tailed Scotch plow. 
made of iron. They plow very straight with it. 
but not so deep or wide as we do, and they finish 
up the dead furrows better. There seems to be 
less Indian corn and more turnips than with us. 
Here is a quantity of manure drawn out, and lime 
scattered over the heaps—an old obsolete English 
practice, which certainly can not be recommended. 
Still, on the whole, the Canadians are good farm- 
ers, and quite an intelligent class of men; —at all 
events, the fact that the Genesee Farmer*has about 
three thousand subscribers in the Province, speaks 
well for them.” 

“T am very favorably impressed with the coun- 
try—this railroad is admirably managed—we make 
good time—the conductors are models of civility— 
the bridges are firm, the stations substantial and 
well arranged, and everything proceeds with a 
regularity that indicates good rules systematically 
carried out. The managing Director, J. O. Brpezs, 
Esq., is said to be one of the most efficient and popu- 
lar railroad men in the country. There is no road 
better managed, and none more worthy of the ex- 
tensive patronage which it receives,” 

“The engine whistles ‘brakes.’ We are ap- 
proaching Paris, This is one of the best agricul- 
tural districts in Canada. On Mr. Cnristy’s farm, 
near here, the wheat was grown which took the 
gold medal at the Great Exhibition in London, in 
1851. It weighed 66 Ibs, per bushel. I was on 
this farm eight years ago this fall, and saw the 
wheat before it was sent to London. Wheat was 
then selling here for 38 cents per bushel! Since 
then, the opening of the railroad and the removal 
of the duty into the United States, have given the 
farmers here nearly as good prices as we get in 
Rochester.” 

Here we are at London, a handsome, thriving 
city, “but not equal,” says an English friend back 
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of us, “to London at ’ome.” From London to 
Windsor, 110 miles, the railroad passes through a 
low, level, uninteresting country, with here and 
there a tract of better land. 

At Detroit, we called on Mr. R. F. Jonystone, 
editor of the Michigan Farmer, an old and valua- 
ble agricultural journal. He was busily engaged 
attending to his duties as Secretary of the Michigan 
State Agricultural Society. We visited several 
nurseries in the outskirts of the city, and were 
pleased to learn that they are doing well. 

We started for Chicago in the evening, by the 
Michigan Central Railroad. On this admirably 
managed road “sleeping cars” have been intro- 
duced, in which, for 50 cents, you can obtain a 
berth, with pillow, coverlet, &c. Ilere we slept 
soundly. The berths are as comfortable as those 


on a steamer. 
We enter Chicago on the shore of the lake, and 


obtain a fine view of Michigan Avenue—a street 
of princely mansions facing the lake, ard bordered 
with shade trees. Here, too, we see the Second 
Presbyterian Church, with a steeple 200 feet high. 
It is in the Gothic style, built of a peculiar pitchy 
stone, in which black and white are mingled, and 
presents a singular and striking appearance. It is 
said to be the “handsomest church west of New 
York.” The Great Central Depot, the terminus of 
seven railroads, gives one a good idea of the im- 
mense business of this great metropolis of the West. 

Chicago is situated on a level plain, just suffi- 
ciently elevated to prevent inundation. The grade 
of the city has been repeatedly raised, and it is now 
in process of being raised eight feet higher. The 
process of elevation does not appear to be carried 
on with any particular system. In front of one 
block we find the new grade, and in front of the 
next we have the old street, eight feet lower. 
Proceed a block or two, and you have again to 
ascend the new grade, congratulating yourself if 
there are steps, and you have not to scramble up 
the bank of yielding prairie dirt, or what has not 
inappropriately been termed “Chicago blacking.” 
These “ups and downs” in the streets appropriate- 
ly represent the ups and downs of Chicago life, 
where a poor man sometimes wakes up in the 
morning and finds himself a millionaire, and where 
more frequently the merchant prince of to-day is a 
hopeless bankrupt to-morrow. Still, with all its 
extravagance and bombast, with all its wild specu- 
lation and ruinous expenditure, with all its mud 
and misery, Chicago, notwithstanding its low land 
and high rents, is the great commercial center of 
the Northwest, and is destined, from its admirable 
location and from the enterprise of its citizens, to 
be one of the largest and most prosperous cities on 
the American continent. It is now “the greatest 





grain port in the world,” and its growth must keep 
pace with the growth of the vast territory of which 
it is the natural focus, 

There are two weekly agricultural papers pub. 
lished in Chicago—the old and well known Prairig 
Farmer, edited by the Messrs. MEDILL; and its 
recent and enterprising contemporary, Emery's 
Journal of Agriculture. 

Let us take the cars of the Chicago, Burlington, 
& Quincey Railroad, which passes through some of 
the best farming lands in the Prairie State, For 
nearly 30 miles we pass over a low, level prairie, 
which, though undoubtedly very rich if we 
drained, presents at present a rather uninteresting 
appearance in an agricultural point of view. This 
first view of the prairie does not give one a favors. 
ble impression. <A sea of rank, coarse vegetation, 
with here and there a hay stack and herds of cattle 
in the distance, make up the scene. No solem 
hills nor smiling valleys, no fine trees nor pretty 
flowers, no quiet homesteads nor rural lanes,—we 
confess to a feeling of disappointment. 

At Batavia we strike Fox river and wood land 
containing scrub oaks, with an occasional large 
tree. Here we are at Aurora, another beautifil 
village on Fox river; and now we emerge from 
the wood lands upon a rich rolling prairie, present 
ing a much more agreeable appearance than the 
level prairie around Chicago. That corn is good, 
but poorly cultivated. Those apple trees on that 
southern side-hill loak wretchedly,; many are dead, 
and the rest are surrounded with suckers. Hereis 
a magnificent rolling prairie, stretching as far 3 
the eye can reach on each side of the railroad track. 
We can see hundreds of sugar-loaf wheat stacks, 
with here and there a threshing machine at work. 
The stubbles are very clean, and many of them are 
being plowed again for wheat this fall. Here isa 
plot of buckwheat, inferior to what we often se 


on the comparatively sterile side-hills of New Eng- 


land, and there a plot of weeds far higher and more 
luxuriant. Adjoining this, in the same field, isa 
hundred acres or so of corn, rioting in the rich soil 


and giving promise of an abundant harvest. Here 


is some Chinese sugar cane, twelve or fifteen feet 


high, Now we are on an unbroken prairie, with 
large herds of cattle and horses grazing on the 
higher portions, 
means luxuriant. 


There is a field of clover by 20 


Here we are at Plano, on a cultivated, rolling 


prairie, with large farms dotted over with wheat 
stacks and heaps of straw left lying about the fields 
There is a neat, white, farm-house, ‘with greea 
blinds, and not a tree or a shrub within a mile of 
it! Here an enterprising farmer has planted out 
an Osage orange hedge, and left it to take care of 
itself. Tt is made up of tall weeds and long fis- 
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poles. There is a young orchard —the best we 


have yet seen in Illinois. A splendid crop of oats 
lies cut on the ground. Perhaps the owner thinks 
the soil too rich for apple trees! Here is a novel 
method of preventing the wind from blowing away 
the roofs of hay stacks. Hills of corn, with the 
soil attached to the roots, are tied together at the 
tassels and laid across the top of the stack, the 
heavy roots hanging down the sides of the roof and 
keeping all snug and tight. 

Here we are in the midst of a magnificent prairie, 
pounded on all sides by the horizon. There, on a 
slight elevation, stands a large, octagon house ; all 
around is 

Prairie, prairie everywhere, 
And never a tree in sight. 

“ What village is this?” 

“This, sir, is Mendota city.” 

“Indeed! Topographical conformation stamps 
the character of our ideas, and no wonder that the 
inhabitants of such magnificent and boundless 
prairies should have rather expansive notions.” 

“You are a stranger in these parts?” 

“Yes, sir; I came from Rochester, N. Y.” 

“JT came from York State. We are all Yorkers 
out here. Those trees you were speaking about 
came from Rochester. There is a paper published 
there, the Genesee Farmer, that has lots of sub- 
scribers here.” 

“T know the paper. 
much, does it?” 

“Well, middling fair. It sAys too much about 
underdraining and manuring to suit us exactly out 
here, but there are some good hints in it,” 

“iow are your crops, this season ?” 

“Farmers are pretty much discouraged.” 


It does not amount to 


“Don’t you think it would pay better to cultivate 
less land and more thoroughly, and even to under- 
drain and manure a little?” 

The conductor’s “all aboard” cut short the con- 
versation, and we hope our friend will answer the 
question through the Furmer. 

From Mendota to Galesburg the country pre- 
sents much the same aspect— vast prairies, great 
herds of cattle, immense fields of luxuriant corn, 
and not unfrequently fields prepared for corn but 
not planted, on account of the late, wet spring, 
covered over with equally luxuriant weeds. The 
country is mostly new, with immense resources yet 
to be developed. The farmers are an intelligent 
and enterprising class of men; and though the 
system of agriculture is somewhat slovenly and 
open to criticism, still great progress has been made 
and enough accomplished to warrant us in antici- 
pating for this vast and fertile country a bright and 


QUINCY AND THE MISSISSIPPI. 

We arrived at Quincy late in the evening, and 
obtained our first view of the mighty “ Father of 
Waters” in the stillness and darkness of night. 
The river is here some six hundred miles from the 
Falls of St. Anthony, and nearly fourteen hundred 
miles above New Orleans. Slowly and silently 
the vast body of water rolls on unceasingly to the 
ocean, Century after century it rolled onward 
when the vast area which it drains was an impen- 
etrable wilderness; and now, when its banks teem 
with a living, active, prosperous population, the 
self same river rolls on its mighty course, ever 
changing yet ever the same. 
Quincy is a beautiful city. It is laid out ona 
side-hill, in streets running parallel with the river, 
intersected with other streets at right angles, like 
Philadelphia and Cincinnati. It has nearly 20,000 
inhabitants, and has streets mapped and marked 
out for 100,000 more. Land is higher here than in 
Rochester, N. Y. A mile from the business por- 
tion of the city, good lots sell at the rate of from 
$3,000 to $5,000 per acre! Lieut. Gov. Woop re- 
sides here, and is erecting a house which is esti- 
mated to cost $125,000. He has a large and beau- 
tiful farm in or near the city. He raises immense 
crops of timothy hay, which is put up in bales and 
sent south. The farm is surrounded with a fine, 
thrifty, and effective Osage orange hedge, which, 
having been well managed, succeeds admirably 
well. The only trouble now is that it grows so 
strong as to require much labor to clip it. 

In the grounds of Dr. Marcus Merrick we saw 
a fine lot of standard and dwarf pear trees. The 
standards were two years from the bud when 
planted—five years ago. They bore fruit in two 
years after planting. Last year they bore a fine 
crop of excellent fruit. This year the crop was 
but moderate, the fruit being small and very much 
stung. The trees have grown remarkably, and 
present a healthy and handsome appearance. Dr. 
M. has never been troubled with blight. He has 
some beautiful Flemish Beauties weighing at least 
a pound each. His standard Onondaga trees bore 
the third year after planting, and every year since. 
He considers it one of the best varieties. The 
Winter Nelis is loaded with magnificent fruit. 
The Louise Bonne de Jersey is also very fine; so 
are the Seckels, His dwarf trees were obtained 
from a Syracuse nursery, and arrived in very bad 
condition, and in consequence have not done so 
well, A Beurré Diel, planted at the same time as 
the standards, bore this year for the first time. It 
is now loaded with beautiful fruit. All the dwarfs 
this year are doing well—better than the standards. 

Dr. M. has a fine lot of grapes, but they are badly 





prosperous future, 


ymildewed this year. They require a southern ex- 
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posure and poor culture. We has had great success 
with strawberries. A bed 45 feet by 60, or about 
the sixteenth part of an acre, produced this season 
330 quarts, which were sold for $82. Tlie varieties 
were Longworth’s Prolific, Burr’s New Pine, Large 
Early Scarlet, md Hudson. 

There isa fine Osage orange hedge around the 
grounds, five years planted, which has succeeded 


admirably, and presents an impenctrable barrier to ! 
animals, beside affording a screen from the fierce | 


winds which sweep over the prairies. It stands 
the winters here perfectly we'l, but does not suc- 
ceed in the shade or on wet ground. All that it 


: —=—=— 
island in the river. “Tio! Jem!” said our tall, 
thin, keen-eyed captain, “get out the lead.” He 
| did so, and reported 15 feet of water; then 14 feet, 
| 13 feet, 11 feet, 10 feet, 9 feet, 84! We held our 
| breath for the next sounding. ‘Ten feet.” Saf 
| by six inches! Night comes on and envelops the 
surrounding banks in a thick covering of darkness, 
| What a wise law of nature it is that water is visible 
on the darkest night! By it the landsman can 
avoid water, and the navigator stear clear of the 
jland. We stop to take on a lot of squealing hogs, 
| Lighted pine sticks are placed in an iron vessel and 
| hung on the side of the steamer, casting a lurid 


requires is good soil, good care, good culture, and glare on the wild scene around. The pigs on board, 


close pruning. 
back enough the first two or three years. 

Dr. Anam Nicnors, of Quincy, showed us a re- | 
markably productive grape vine. A few years ago 
he built an additional wing to his house, and not 
wishing to remove a grape vine that grew on the 
spot, he bent down the branches and built over it. 
The vine grew and spread over the house, and a 
portion of it ran up into a large catalpa tree. It 
was loaded with delicious grapes and presented a| 
most beautiful appearance. 

Dr. Nicwots, as the result of long observation in 
this vicinity, is very much opposed to planting any 
kind of trees in the autumn. He pointed out an 
instance which seemed to confirm this opinion. 
Two rows of elm trees were planted ont on both 
sides of a street—one row in the fall, and the other 
the spring following. Many of the former are dead, 
and none of them have done well; while those | 
planted in the spring all lived, and are now large, | 
handsome trees. The contrast is very striking. 
The trees were obtained from the same place and | 
set out by the same man. 

Bidding adieu to our kind friends at Quincy, we 
took the steamer for St. Louis, 160 miles distant, 


The great error is in not cutting | 


| 





) 


pping to take in passengers and freight at sev- 
eval places on both sides of the river, the steamer 
in all cases turning round, with her head up stream. 
There are numerous islands in the river, covered 
with large trees, which serve to relieve the monot- 
ony of the scene. There are “bluffs” on one side 
of the river, and “bottoms” on the other—seldom 
or never, in this portion of the river, bluffs or bot- 
tums on. both sides at once. The “bluffs” disap- 
pointed us. We had supposed they were high, 
bold, almost perpendicular rocks; but instead of 
this, they are mostly side-hills, ascending gradually 
from the river, and clothed with magnificent for- 
ests — forests as apparently unbroken, and present- 
ing as grand and gorgeous an appearance, as when 
De Soro first broke their solemn stillness. 

Our steamer drew eight feet of water, and we 
turned up stream to get some wood from a lonely 





| 


| pass the mouth of the Missouri. 


we proceed onward, but soon stop again and take 
on a flock of gentle sheep, and shortly afterwards g 
herd of unruly cattle, whose bellowing and the 
fierce shouts of the men made the welkin ring, 
Now we stop at a solitary mill, and a gang of men 
rapidly roll on several hundred barrels of flour, 
We get some idea of the vast commerce of this 
mighty river. In the gray dawn of morning we 
Its particles of 
water, after traveling together over 5,000 miles, 
seem loath to part company, and do not mingle 
with the water of the Mississippi for many miles, 
The turbid waters of the Missouri and those of the 
comparatively clear Mississippi lie stretched out 
before the eye like two vast ribbons, till by and by 
they lose their identity in one mighty stream. 
For many miles before we reach St. Louis, the 
approach to the city is indicated by the numerous 
steamers lying at anchor along the shore. Seen 
from the river, St. Louis, with its immense fleet of 


| steamers stretched out for miles along the levee, 


presents a most beautiful and striking appearance. 
it is laid out on a side-hill, in streets parallel with 
the river, and a stranger is agreeably surprised at 
the substantial character of its buildings as well as 
at the magnitude of its commerce and manufactures. 
THE ST. LOUIS AGRICULTURAL FAIR. 

The St. Louis Agricultural and Mechanical As 
sociation held their Third Annual Fair, on their 
grounds near the city, September 6—10, The fair 
grounds are the handsomest we have ever s¢et. 
There is an immense ampitheatre surrounded with 
raised seats for 12,000 persons, and covered in. 
The animals are brought into the arena, where the 
judges examine them and make their awards. The 
prize animals are decorated with ribbons, and 
marched round the ring, a herald proclaiming in 
loud voice the names and residences of the owners, 
ete. A fine band plays in the center, the seats are 
crowded with “fair women and brave men,” and 
nothing can exceed the animation and beauty of the 


j whole scene. 
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Of the exhibition itself, we can not speak so 
favorably. We can not believe it a fair exposition 
of the farm stock, products, and mechanical skill, 
of the great valley of the Mississippi. Twenty-one 
thousand dollars are offered in premiums, and com- 
petition is open to all; yet we have seen as good a 
show of cattle, sheep, and pigs, and a better exhi- 
bition of fruit, grains, and vegetables, at a county 
fair in Western New York! 

Let us look at the implements and machines. 
Here is an eight-horse threshing machine, separa- 
tor, and cleaner, manufactured by Munn & Co., 
Louisville, Ky. It seems to do good work; but, 
though we have come nearly 2,000 miles to see the 
products of western ingenuity and skill, the person 
having it in charge will not let us go near enough 
to examine it! Jere is a mammoth gang-plow for 
breaking up the prairie. It has three large plows, 
and is drawn by four horses, breaking up eight 
acres a day six inches deep! It is manufactured 
by the “Eagle Co.,” Mendota, Ili. J. E. Durron 
& Co., Fulton, N. Y., exhibit a machine for crush- 
ing and cutting corn stalks, straw, ete., which 
works admirably. Here is a cider mill and corn 
sheller combined, made by Samver Mitts, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. They are grinding the apples and 
making cider with great expedition, and selling it 
at five cents a glass. Here is a plow with an 
“improved clipper,” or a rolling coulter, for plow- 
ing in foul land. It is said to be very useful. It 
is made by Joun Drene, Moline, Dl. Mr. D. also 
exhibits a cast-steel Michigan double plow. 

The show of pigs, much to our surprise, is very 
meagre. N. J. Coreman, editor of the Valley 
Farmer, shows three good Essex; and J. A. Car- 
PENTER, Waukesha, Wis., some excellent Suffolks, 

Sheep are no better—there was not a good pen 
on the ground, with the exception of one fair South 


Down. 
There are some few good cattle and horses on 


the ground, but the names of the owners are not 
given, so we can not particularize. 

“Floral Hall” is jammed, as usual; but we will 
try and squeeze through with the crowd. Here 
are some splendid peaches, and these Seckel pears | 
and Beurré DBoscs are very fine. This is a good 
collection of grapes and other fruit, shown by 
Cnartes Haven, of Melrose, Mo. He bought a 
farm in the woods six years ago, and now takes 
four first premiums. Hvusman & Manwarrne, of | 
Herman, Mo., show 14 varieties of excellent grapes | 
and a fine collection of apples and pears. In the | 
center of the building is a splendid specimen of | 
rock-work, surrounded with evergreen and other | 
trees, with a jet d’eau in the center and streams of 
water trickling down the sides. It is the best thing 
of the kind we have ever seen at an exhibition. 
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We can do little more this month than mention 
a few of these Annual Jubilees, as many occur so 
late in the passing month, the Furmer must neces- 
sarily go to press before they are concluded. 
MONROE COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY'S FAIR, 

The annual fair of this Society took place on the 
Society’s grounds on the 14th to 19th ultimo. The 
arrangements on the part of the executive commit- 
tee were ample, and gave very general satisfaction. 

The number of exhibitors in the different depart- 
ments, though not what they should be for the rich 
county of Monroe, were by no means discreditable. 

Of horses, there were 140 entries, and nearly as 
many of cattle, embracing in each department some 
of the best animals owned in the county. The 
plowing match shows 19 teams entered, inducing 
a spirited and highly satisfactory competition, 
showing the good qualities of teams, plows, and 
plowmen. These trials can not be too often re- 
peated. 

In the fruit department, the show exceeded our 
expectations. Though far below the standard of 
former years, the fruit was creditable to both 
amateur and professional growers. Apples, pears, 
peaches and plums, though not as numerous or as 
perfect specimens as usual, were on the whole very 
fine. Grapes were excellent. Jsabellas and Clin- 
tons bore off the palm, though we observe a sam- 
ple of Concords quite fine, and some Northern Mus- 
cadine not fully ripened. 

The floral show was not extensive. 
good ornaments and bouquets, by amateurs, and a 
fine collection of cut flowers, ornaments and bou- 
quets, from Exrnwancrr & Barry, made up the 
assortment. 

The ladies, as usual, made up their full share of 
the interest and pleasure of the exhibition. What 
with carpets, flannel, coverlets, comforters, quilts, 
counter panes, worsted, silk and muslin embroi- 
dery, skirts, and the usual variety of fine needle- 
work, the industry, ambition and perseverence of 
the farmers wives and daughthers of old Monroe is 
not to be questioned. 

In wax fruits and flowers, paintings in oil, Gre- 
cian, crayon, and water colors, including ambro- 
types, drawings, etc., the variety was enough to 
satisfy the lookers on, and some of the specimens 
were very creditable productions. 

Agricultural implements and machines, as usual, 
were the center of attraction with the farmers. 
The principal novelties were in the direction of 
corn-huskers, to which inventive genius in a small 
way seems to be turned at this moment. 


Some very 
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There are many things it would give us pleasure to 
particularize, but as they can not be interesting to 
our many readers in other counties and distant 
States, we forbear. 

‘ NEW JERSEY STATE FAIR, 

The fair was held on large and commodious 
grounds near Trenton. Horses and mules appear 
to have been the leading feature, the entries num- 
bering over two hundred, among them the thorough 
bred Arabian horse “Caliph,” imported by Judge 
Jones, of Philadelphia. Farm implements and 
machinery made a large share of the display, rank- 
ing next to horses and mules in numbers. The 
plants and vegetable department are reported as 
quite meagre. The people, in consequence of un- 
pleasant weather, failed to appear in large num- 
bers, though the exhibition as a whole appears to 
have been satisfactory. 





SPRINGFIELD (Mass.) HORSE SHOW, 

The good people of Springfield have treated Yan- 
keedom and the rest of mankind to a third Horse 
Show, which appears to have been quite as suc- 
cessful as former efforts. It was held under the 
auspices of the Hamdem Ag. Society, who have one 
of the finest grounds in the country. The entries 
of horses were large, embracing many excellent 
blooded animals, including the imported Barb, 
“ Musa,” brought from Morrocco, “ Logan,” bred 
in this State; also a thorough-bred Kentucky mare. 
Fast horses were the attractive feature, among 
them “Ethan Allen,” “ Richelieu,” “ Trotting 
Childers,” ‘Natick Cobbler,” “Hiram Drew,” 
“ Rattler,” and “Jubiter.” Best speed made was 
by “Ethan Allen” and “ Jupiter,” being 2.41 each. 


Of stallions, the number of entries reached near 
100, embracing many very superior animals, some 
of the finest of which were from New York. 


Of Roadsters, geldings, matched teams, mares 
and colts, the exhibition fell behind other classes, 
though embracing many supevior specimens. The 
novelty of this class was a four-in-hand team, 
whose united ages exceeded one hundréd years, 
owned by Lewis B. Brown, Esq., of N. Y. They 
were in good order and drove on the track in the 
midst of other vehicles in 3.20. They are still far 
from unserviceable, showing fully the good results 
of care and kindness which the multitude of horse 
owners do well to copy. We may be able to give 
more details hereafter. 

OHIO, 

The State Fair at Sandusky fully maintains the 

high reputation of our Buckeye brethern. The 


and citizens of Sandusky were upon a liberal and 
creditable scale. 

Horsrs.—The exhibition is characterized as very 
fine, all the different kinds being well represented, 


Exhibitors were present from all portions of the 


State, and the best blood and choicest animals were, . 


of course, on hand, 

Mv gs, usually an attractive feature at fairs held 
in the central and southern part of the State, were 
poorly represented, there being but one fine pair 
presented. 

CaTTLE, as usual, were the great feature of the 
Ohio Show. Short-horns stand at the head of the 
list, Ohio being the garden of this excellent breed, 
Those presented compared well with the best of 
former years. In Devons, the show was unrivalled, 
both in number and in quality. Herefords good, 
There were but few Ayrshires. 

Sueep were largely represented, embracing dele- 
gations of French, Spanish, and Siberian fine-wools, 
as well as the Southdowns and Leicesters of large 
size and good quality. 

Swine.—We are accustomed to think that Ohio 
beats the world in swine, though only some choice 
Suffolks are mentioned, However, it is conceded 
that the display exceeded that of any previons 
year. Swine are not fond of State Fairs, and be- 
long in general to the stay-at-home class. 

Farm Propvots appear to have been neglected, 
Cheese, wheat and other grains were fairly repre- 
sented, along with heaps of cabbages and potatoes, 
including choice sweet ones. 

Farm Imprements, as they should, made up an 
interesting feature, and attracted unusual attention. 
Plows are a leading feature in this class, and the 
manufacturers of Ohio devote unusual attention to 
their production. Sixty different patterns were 
shown. Cultivators were abundant, as were Mow- 
ers and Reapers, Drills, Corn and Potato Planters, 

Drain Tre Macntnes were in operation on the 
grounds, one a hand and another a one-horse power 
machine, Also a drain plow was on exhibition. 
We hope they will induce the farmers of Ohio to 
give attention to the subject of draining. 

Fruits and FrLowers were rather meagre. Ap- 
ples good, pears fine and plenty, grapes splendid 
and abundant. 

Other things deserve mention, but space forbids. 

ILLINOIS. 

The people of Illinois have tried the experiment 
of holding a State Fair in a small town in that part 
of the State known as Egypt—Centralia, on the 
Illinois Central R.R. Though as a city confessedly 





preparations under the direction of the “‘ Board” 





inadequate to accommodate a crowd, such has been 
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the energy and enterprise shown, that every obsta- 
cle has been surmounted, and a State Fair held that 
would do credit to any of the older States. 

Horses were brought out in vast numbers, nearly 
two hundred in all—every known breed being rep- 





resented. 

Carrie abounded on every hand, there being 
over 200 entries, embracing the best animals of 
and some from other States. 

The show of sheep and also of hogs were very 
large, and of excellent quality. 

Mutes and Jacks were largely shown and are 
duly appreciated as the most profitable of farm 
stock for general team purposes. 

Acricutturat Imprements were the centre of 
attraction, as they are of excellence and usefulness. 
It is not possible to particularize. 

The people, however, made the grand feature, 
and were the admired of a’l admirers, the real live 
Hoosiers and their cousins, the “rest of mankind.” 

Vermont and Maine have held fairs during the 
month, but we have no accurate data from which 
to speak concerning them, We hear that of the 
Green Mountain State was good. 


GREELEY ON THE NEEDS OF AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURE. 

Horace Greerzy recently delivered a lecture on 
“the Needs of American Agriculture,” before the 
Fayette County Agricultural Society, at Conners- 
ville, Indiana. Though differing somewhat from 
Mr. Greeley, on some scientific points, we think 
his lecture eminently useful and suggestive, one 
which we should like to see in the hands of every 
farmer in the United States. The principal needs 
of American Agriculture, according to Mr. G., are. 





I. “ An adequate conception by farmers of the 
nature and the worth of their vocation.” 

II. A correction of the common error that farm- 
ing is an affair of muscle only, and that the best 
farmer is he who delves and grubs from daylight 
to dark and from the first of January to the last of 
December. You will not, I am sure, interpret me 
as undervaluing industry, diligence, force; cer- 
tainly, you will not believe me to commend that 
style of farming which leaves time for loitering 
away sunny hours in bar-rooms and for attending 
every auction. horse-race, shooting-match, or mon- 
key-show that may infest the township. I know 
right well that he who would succeed in any pur- 
suit must carefully husband his time, making every 
hour count. What I maintain is, that, while every 
hour has its duties, they are not all muscular; and 
that the farmer who would wisely and surely thrive 
must have time for mental improvements as well as 
for physical exertion. I know there are farmers 
who decline te take regularly any newspaper, even 
one devoted to Agriculture, because they say they 
can’t afford it, or haye no time to read it, Isay no 





farmer can afford to be without one. To attempt 
it, is a blunder and a loss. 

Ill. The third need, in brief, is to fence well, 
low deeper, manure, sow earlier, till more tho- 
I } ’ ’ 
roughly, and keep down the weeds more vigorously. 
“Tt seems tolerably clear,” says Mr. G., “that a 
soil that contains ninety per cent. of the elements 
of a bounteous harvest will better reward the addi- 
tion of the remaining ten per cent. than one con- 
taining from twenty to forty per cent, of those 
elements will reward any application whatever.” 
We are not sure that we understand this; but if 
we are to understand that rich land will pay for 
manuring better than poor land, we think it a mis- 
take. The farmers of Maryland can certainly use 
guano with more profit than the farmers on the 
rich soils of the west. 

IV. We need more science. ‘ We ought to have 
a thousand patient observers and careful recorders 
of Agricultural phenomena where we now have a 
dozen; each school district should have its chemi- 
cal laboratory and circle of experiments; demon- 
strations should be multiplied, sifted, collated, until, 
in the crucible of genius, a true science of Agricul- 
ture should gradually be evyolved—a science which 
shall ultimately teach the farmer to buy or combine 
just such fertilizers as his particular soil needs, and 
such forms and quantities as are precisely adapted 
to its needs.” 

VY. Farmers should acquire a knowledge of Ento- 
mology, or the laws of insect life. “ Our Agricul- 
ture is in danger of local if not general destruction 
through the multiplication and ravages of devasta- 
tors too numerous and too disgusting or contemp- 
tible to be singly exterminated, yet whose conjoint 
attacks upon us are more formidable and more 
destructive than those of any human adversary. 
Our grandfathers dreaded and loathed the Hessian 
soldiers brought over to subdue or slaughter them ; 
but what were there devastations to those of the 
Hessian Fly? The frogs of Egypt, the clouds of 
locusts that often strip the southern and eastern 
coasts of the Mediterranean bare of every green 
leaf, begin to be paralleled by the Grasshopper: 
pests of our remoter prairies. The Midge, the 
Weevil, the Chinch-bug, the Fly, are rendering the 
cultivation of our great Bread staple every year 
more precarious, and its yield more and more 
meager. Caterpillars and other vermin infwst, in- 
jure, and ultimately destroy our fruit trees. Grubs 
and wireworms devour our seed in the ground; 
bugs are equally pernicious to our melons; and it 
is now pretty well settled that the Potato Rot and 
the Oat-Rust are the work of minute, but none the 
less destructive, insects. (?) The improvement and 
careful use of the Microscope will doubtless prove 
in time that scores of mysteries and inscrutable 
diseases, to which not only plants but animals fall a 
prey, have a kindred origin. And these devasta- 
tions are palpably increasing in extent and mischief 
with each recurring year. We must arrest and 
repel them, or the farmer’s vocation will be ruined, 
and thousands perish for lack of food. 

The vulgar error that nothing can be effectually 
done to stop these ravages—that insects must be 


allowed to come when they will, do what they like,. 
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and go when they please, is the great obstacle of 
their speedy extermination. 








—— ———— 
| tual, less cultivated grandfathers. It is the most 


In fact, it would not | melancholy feature of our present social condition, 


be half so difficult to cope with worms as with | that very few of our bright, active, inquiring, intel. 


wolves, if we only understood them as well. Their | 
safety, their power, is in our heedlessness, our igno- | 
rance, or unwise despair. I have no doubt that | 
every one of them could be put out of the way not | 
only without great cost but with absolute profit, | 
apart from the advantage of being rid of them, if | 
we only knéw what we might surely, though slow- | 
ly, learn with regard to their origin, habits, and 
vulnerable points.” 

VI. “One of the greatest present needs of Agri- 
culture is a habit of recording and journalizing 
their experience for public use and benefit on the 
part of thoroughly practical men.” 

VII. We need some method for arresting the 
alarming deterioration of the soil. 

VIII. I rank among the urgent needs of our 
Agriculture, a more intimate and brotherly inter- 
course among our neighboring farmers and their 
families. I apprehend that we are to-day the least 
social people on earth, and that this is especially 
true of our purely agricultural districts. The idle 
and the dissipated are gregarious; but our indus- 
trious, sober, thrifty farming population enjoy too 
little of each other’s society. 


from ten rods to three miles, by the lands they cul- 
tivate and sometimes own. When the day’s labor 
is over, they gather, in good weather, on the vil- 
lage green, under a spreading tree, or in some invit- 
ing grove. and song and story, conversation and a 
moonlight dance, are the cheap solace of their priva- 
tions, their labor, and their cares. But our Amer- 
ican farms are islands, separated by seas of forest 
and fencing, and our farmers, their families, and 
laborers, rarely see those living a mile or two 
away, save when they pass in the road, or meet 
on Sunday in church. This isolation has many 
disadvantages, prominent among which are the 
‘Obstacles it interposes to the adoption of improved 
processes and happy suggestions. As ‘iron sharp- 
eneth iron,’ so the simple coming together of neigh- 
bors and friends brightens their intellects and accel- 
erates the process of thinking. The farmer not 
merely profits by the narrations of his neighbor’s 
experience and experiments in this or that field of 
production—he gains quite as much by the stimu- 
lus given to his desire for improvements as by the 
facilities offered for gratifying that desire. It is 
well that he should be enable to share the benefits 
of others’ ebservations and achievements; it is even 
better that he should be incited to observe and 
achieve for himself. But, more than all else, it is 
important that he should now and then be lifted 
out of the dull routine of plowing, tilling and reap- 
ing—that he should be reminded that ‘ the life is 
more than meat,’ and that the growing of grain 
and grass, the acquisition of flocks and herds, are 
means of living, not the ends of life. Especially is 
it important to give more social, fraternal, intellec- 
tual aspect to our rural economy, in view of the 
needs and ‘cravings of the rising generation, who, 
educated too little to enjoy solitude and their own 
thoughts, too much to endure the life of oxen, are 
being unfitted by their very acquirements for the 
rural existence which satisfied their less intellec- 


In the Old World, | 
for the most part, the tillers of the soil live in vil- | 
lages or hamlets, surrounded, at distances varying | 


lectual youth are satisfied to grow up and settle 
down farmers. After all the eloquence and poetry 
that have been lavished upon the farmer’s vocation 
—its independence, its security, its dignity, its quiet, 
its happiness—there are not many decidedly clever 
youth, even in the households of farmers, who are 
deliberately choosing the farmer's calling as prefer. 
able to all others, Hundreds drift or settle into 
Agriculture because they cannot acquire a profes. 
| sional training, or because they hate to study, or 
| because they cannot get trusted for a stock of 
goods, or for some one of a hundred other sneh 
| reasons: very few because they decidedly prefer 
| this life to any other. Advertise in the same paper 
| to-morrow for a clerk in a store and for a man to 
|work a farm, the wages in each case being the 
|same, and you will have twenty applications for 
the former place to one for the latter. This fact 
argues a great error somewhere, and, as I don't 
| believe it isin human nature, nor in that Providen- 
| tial necesity which requires most of us to be farm- 
ers, I must believe it is to be detected in the 
arrangements and conditions under which farm 
labor is performed. We must study out the defect 
and amend it. When the rural neighborhood shall 
have become more social and the farmer’s home 
more intellectual—when the best books and period- 
\icals, not only Agricultural but others also, shall be 
found on his evening table, and his hired men be 
invited to profit by them—the general repugnance 
of intellectual youth. to farming will gradually dis 
appear.” k 

IX. We must beautify our homesteads. “How 
|light the occasional labor and hew great the sue- 
cess With which even the humblest home may be 
} enriched and beautified, especially by Tree Plant- 
| ing, is yet but imperfectly realized. Only the few 
‘can live in lordly mansions; but roadside elms 
| which shade the lowliest cot may be as stately and 
, graceful as any that stud the park of the wealthiest 
|merchant, the proudest earl. As I am whirled 
\through our rural districts, and see house after 
house unsheltered even by a single tree, I moum 
| the heedlessness, the blindness, which thus denies 
| them an ornament and comfort so completely with- 
in the reach of the poorest. The farmer who goes 
to mill or to market may return with a sappling 
which, once fairly planted (and it is a good half- 
day’s work to prepare the ground for and properly 
plant a tree) and effectually shielded from injury, 
will be a solace and a joy to his family and their 
successors. In a country whose forests are so rich 
in admirable trees as are ours—where the Buek- 
eye, the Tulip, the Elm, the Maple, the White Oak, 
and the Hickory are so easily procured—it is & 
shame that even one human habitation so much as 
a year old should still be unblest by shade trees. 
Every school house, every church—at least where 
land can still be bought by the acre—should be half 
hidden by a grove of the most umbrageous, hardy, 
cleanly trees, and every schoolboy should consider 
himself a debtor by at least one tree to the little 
edifice in which the rudiments of knowledge was 
first instilled into his understanding, until such a 
grove shall there have been completed.” 





X. In our capricious, fervid climate, we need 
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shade trees; but not these alone. The dearth of 
fruit, especially in the West, is still almost univer- 
sal. Not one dwelling in ten is flanked and backed 
by such a belt of Apple, Peach, Pear, Cherry, 
Quince and Plum trees as should thrive there. Of 
Grapes, there is not a vine where there should be a 
hundred. Even the hardy and easily started Cur- 
rant bush is not half so abundant as it deserves to 
to be. Most farmers would deem it a waste to 
devote two square rods of each of their gardens to 
the Strawberry; while the bare idea of cultivating 
Raspberries or Blackberries strikes a large majority 
of them as intensely ridiculous. Now there is no 
dispute as to the folly of cultivating that which 
abounds on every side and may be obtained with- 





out labor or care; and I judge, from observations | 


on the fence side and corners of many farms, 
that the cultivation of anything of the brier kind 
on those farms would be a most superfluour under- 
taking. Yet I do not the less insist that asa people 
we have far too little fruit; and that most of this 
is of needlessly inferior quality ; that the grossness 
of our food is the cause of many painful and dis- 


abling diseases which a free and frequent use of 


good fruit would prevent; that, even regarded 
solely in the light of profit, our farmers ought to 
grow more and better fruit, both for their own use 
and for sale; and*that noble orchards as well as 
forests must in time diversify the bare landscape 


even of the great prairies, breaking the sweep of 
their fierce winds, and increasing the salubrity of 


the atmosphere, and contributing in a thowsand 
ways to the physical enjoyment and spiritual eleva- 
tion of Man. 

I leave untouched, for this occasion, the great 


fields of Drainage, or the mechanical preparation of 


the soil for tillage; of Fertilizers, or its material, 
essential improvement; and of Implements, or the 
means of its economical cultivation; for my hour 
draws to a close, and even the few who suppose it 
possible that I should advance some ideas worthy 
of consideration are not willing to be hearers for- 
ever. Let me simply add, with reference to these 
departments of agricultural knowledge, that I be- 
lieve we are on the verge of grand, far-reaching 
transformations, that Genius and Science are des- 
tined to revolutionize the production of Grain as 
they have already, and but recently, that of Cloth ; 
that the time is at hand when combined, organized 
effort, guided by the ripest experience, the fullest 
knowledge, will produce and send to market car- 
goes of wheat, corn, oats, &e., at a cost per bushel 
and in a profusion with which individual energy, 
cramped by costly division fences, stinted in capi- 
tal, using inferior implements, plowing feebly and 
shallowly at a snail’s pace a foot in width, instead 
of tearing up and pulverizing an acre or two per 
hour to a depth of two or three feet, and using the 
muscle of men and animals also in thrashing and 
winnowing, will not be able successfully to com- 
pete. Indeed, it were idle to presume that the 
genius of Mechanical Intention—which has so re- 
cently revolutionized Household Industry by the 
invention of the Spinning-Jenny and the Power- 
Loom, resistlessly taking away the whole business 
of transmuting fibers into fabrics from the family 
fireside to the spacious factory—which is now rap- 
idly effecting a still further transformation in sup- 
planting the Needle by the Sewing-Machine—and 
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which is soon to effect a like change in washing 
and in the operations of the Dairy—will leave the 


| . “7° . . . 
husbandmen sowing and tilling his fields as his 


father and grandfather did before him. Already, 


the implements required to till a farm advantage- 


ously in number and cost overtax the ability of the 
average farmer, and compel him to work at disad- 
vantage against the owner of broad acres, of steam- 
power, seed-drills, cultivators, reapers, and thresh- 
ing machines, This disparity is sure to increase, 
lessening the relative power in agriculture of mere 
human muscle, and rendering intellectual force and 
training not merely an advantage but an absolute 
necessity to all who do not sink to the lowest level 





of abject drudgery. But to the instructed, intelli- 
gent, wide-awake cultivator, no change which the 
future has in store threatens evil or counsels dis- 
|couragement. For him, and such as he is, every 
| advance in the mastery of Nature by Man is a per- 
sonal advantage and an assurance of that ultimate 
| triumph wherein, every atmospheric change being 
|foreseen and prepared for, every latent force of 
| Nature evolved and rendered useful, the marvels 
|of chemistry shall become the familiar handmaids 
|of tillage, and every breeze that wanders idly 
}across a continent shall journey laden with boun- 
ties and blessings for the Human Race.” 
insincere iatalniniiey 


COST OF RAIL FENCES OUT WEST. 


Epirors GENESEE Farmer:—In your August 
number I see “ Young Farmer” estimates the cost 
of making rail fence at the east at $5,41 per acre 
in seven and a half acre fields; stating the cost of 
black ash rails at $20 per thousand. Allow me 
to differ a little with “ Young Farmer.” I get oak 
rails made here, and taken from the stump at $5 
per thousand, and they are better than ash, though 
harder to make. As we have no high winds to 
blow over fences, stakes are not a necessity. Rails 
can be made here to fence 22 acres for $15.12; 
cost of building with stakes and riders, $14.88; 
amounting to $30, or only $1.36 per acre. Had 
not ** Young Farmer” better move to Wells Co., 
Ind., where fencing is not so expensive an item ? 

Wells Co., Ind., Sept. 1858. A YOUNG HOOSIER. 


ReMARKS.—IIas not our western correspondent 
estimates 





. 


fallen into an error? ‘Young Farmer” 
the cost of black ash rails, considered the best 
here, at $20 per thousand, as he buys them, while 
*“ Young Hoosier” 
ting and splitting his own timber,—quite a differ- 


only estimates the cost of cut- 





| 
jence, when, as with us, wood is worth four to six 
| dollars per cord, while in Indiana they consider all 
they get burned clear gain. 





Porson Wueat.— An Iowa paper contains a 
notice of poison kernels in wheat, grown in that 
State. “They may be known by their being 
wholly or partly of a transparent red color. They 
make no perceptible difference in the color of the 
flour, or appearance of the bread, but when eaten 
produces retching and vomiting in either man or 
animal.” The crop in that State is too light to 
have the flour reach eastern markets, unless it is 
sent off because it can not be used at home. 
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COUTEUR’S POTATO DIGGER. 


POTATO DIGGERS, 


Tue inventive talent of the country has for a few 
years past been turned in the direction of improved 
machinery for agricultural purposes. Among other 
machines, those for digging potatoes have received 
& full share of attention. As far as known, few ot 
them prove of much real utility. Morton’s Cyclo- 
pedia of Agriculture, a standard English work, 
gives the accompanying cut and description of a 
potato digger made under direction of Colonel Lz 
Covrevr. The figure is thus explained: “The 
toothed wheel a, as it revolves in the wake of the 
plow, works into the pinion }, on a shaft parallel 
with the length of the plow, and gives motion to 
four arms or paddles, e, by which the earth, as it 
comes from the short mold-board, is scattered from 
the furrow and the potatoes thrown out.” 





WETHERELL’S PATENT HORSE-HOE. 


We also give the annexed cut of an implement 
embodying the same principles, made by Mr. Wern- 
ERELL, of Worcester, Mass., known as “ Wetherell’s 
Patent Horse-Hoe.” This is designed not only as 
a potato digger, but as an implement for cultivating 
all kinds of hoed crops, as corn, potatoes, ete. We 
understand that it works very satisfactorily, not 
only as a cultivator but as a potato digger. It ap- 
pears to us as an ingenious and desirable remodel- 
ing of the English digger, illustrated above. The 
toothed wheel has been made to perform the duty 
of turning the paddle arms, and acting as a beam 
wheel at the same time. It is relieved of the cum- 
bersome weight of the “digger,” simplified, and 
more readily adapted to the wants and economy of 
American farmers, by whom, we hear, it is much 
prized. 


JOHN JOHNSTON’S CATTLE STALLS. 


Ovr respected correspondent, Jonun Jouystoy, 
Geneva, N. Y., has for many years used a very in- 
genious stall for cattle. They are 9 ft. long and3 
ft. wide. The animals are not fastened in any way, 
The sides of the stall are hung on hinges, and ar 
swung up agains 
the mangers when 
the stable is empty, 
The cows are driven 
in and the side of 
the stall, or gate, (6 

‘ Fic. 1. in fig. 1,) is then 
closed; then another cow is shut in in the same 
way; and so on till all are fast. 

Fig. 1 shows a side view of the stall, and an end 
view of the manger, when fastened up. Fig. 2 
shows the position of the stalls after the cattle are 
turned out. The 
spaces d, d, in fig. {l\ @ 
2, are left open to int 
within one foot of 
the bottom; the 
other spaces are 
boarded up about Fia. 2 
three feet from the bottom. The animals ar 
turned into an open yard every day, and the stalls 
cleaned out as often as necessary. In this respect, 
swinging stalls are very convenient. The only ob- 
jection we can see is, that you can not turn out 
one animal without turning out all the others that 
are between it and the door. 

In the yard are boxes in which straw is placed 
for the cattle to eat. Fig. 3 shows the form of one 

a ep, of these boxes. A thin plate of 

: iron is fastened on the frame of 
the sides, as represented by dots 
on the cut. The boxes are si 
feet square, and the side frame six 
feet high. Spaces are left open on 






































Fia. 3. 
four sides, thus allowing four animals to eat out of 
the same box at once. The other parts of the box, 
except the top and bottom, are boarded up, The 





frame consists of joists four inches square. 
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WHY IS IT 80? 


In this city of fifty thousand inhabitants, situa- 
ted in the midst of one of the most rich and fertile 
counties upon which the sun ever shown, peopled 
by a thriving, industrious and intelligent popula- 
tion devoted to the usual agricultural pursuits, it is 
a matter of surprise and regret that after searching 
from store to store it is next to impossible to obtain 
a plate of good table butter. We hazzard nothing 
in saying that fifteen out of every twenty pounds 
of butter brought to this market from the sur- 
rounding country, are only fit for cooking purposes, 
and could not be kept sweet and palatable four 
weeks in any place short of an ice-house. We are 
time and again constrained to ask “ why is this so?” 

Go with us into the surrounding country, and on 
every hand you will observe fine herds of sleek, 
healthy cows, luxurating in fresh, rich pastures of 
mixed grasses and clover, as good as can be desired; 
while, if we visit the good farm-house which we 
are this moment passing, our eyes will be greeted 
with the sight of sweet, clean milk pails, in close 
companiouship with long, shining rows of well- 
scalded and sunned milk pans,,all proper utensils 
for the production of good butter. In the cellar 
and the milk-house too, we shall find clean shelves, 

and cool, fresh air, just what is most desirable for 
the raising of sweet cream, of which the good 
house-wife has an abundance for the production of 
large quantities of rich, golden-hued butter. The 
churn is unexceptionable, whether it be “ther- 
mometer,” “cylinder,” or the good old “oak with 
dasher.” The good house-wife insists that she can 
overcome our prejudices by the production of a 
loaf of her unexceptionable bread, and a plate of 
her very best butter made to “ keep all winter for 
family use.” We deliberately cut our knife through 
the dainty roll, and all along the opening there 
starts out little drops, as of perspiration. Spread- 
ing it on the bread, our face is saluted with a 
shower like the wind-driven spray from the “ Falls 
of the Genesee.” As we smooth down the sur- 
face, little hard particles appear, some of which are 
readily pressed down, while other and the larger 
ones remain unbroken on the fair face of “ our 
bread and butter.” The taste, too, is not what we 
desire, being that long-to-be-remembered flavor 
known as slightly rancid. We express our surprise 
and disappointment. 

“Goodness gracious,” exclaims our excited host, 
“T should like to know what you call good butter. 
I have made it these twenty years, and rather think 
I ought to know what good butter is, and how to 
make it. What fault can you find with this sam- 
ple?” 

“To be frank, let me tell you there remains large 








quantities of buttermilk and water in minute par- 


ticles through the whole mass of this butter; then 
the salt you used was lumpy, and you did not pul- 
verize it, so many of the lumps remain in your 
butter. Standing only a few weeks, the milk and 
water has become sour, and communicated its ran- 
cidity to the butter, which is every day growing 
‘no better very fast,’ and will very soon be unfit 
for use. Hundreds of samples which we have ex- 
amined are obnoxious to the same faults. And 
these are the best samples,—‘ choice table butter.’ 
And yours, my good woman, is by no means a soli- 
tary case; it is the rule and not the exception. It 
is not possible for you to have good, solid, sweet 
buttter, by your method of manufacture. It is as 
you often remark of people, well cut out but spoiled 
in the finishing.” 

“ Perhaps, as you are so difficult to suit, you will 
not object to instruct me in the proper method of 
working and salting butter, as you gentlemen are 
always well posted in work you never do,” 

“Certainly ; shall give you our ideas with pleas- 
ure; and what is more, if you will ‘work by our 
rule,’ you will be sure of good butter. After the 
butter has come, and has been well gathered in the 
churn, if it is not cool enough to be somewhat hard, 
put a pail of cold water in the churn, and let it 
stand an hour. Take it out with a ladle into a 
large shallow bowl, pressing out all the milk and 
water you can. Wash it once or twice by stirring 
it around in cold water, which pour off and then 
salt with fine, pure salt. Many prefer the ‘ Ash- 
ton,’ but we believe good ‘Onondaga’ as pure and 
reliable as any in the world; about one ounce to 
the pound will be sufficient, which should be well 
worked into the mass. Let it stand now two or 
three hours in a cool cellar, and then work it over 
well again, after which give it another cooling and 
another rest; then repeat the working. It is pre- 
ferable to work but little at a time, as long work- 
ing often injures the consistence of the butter, mak- 
ing it soft, or to express it more understandingly, 
salvy. To have good butter, all the brine must be 
worked out, leaving only the salted butter; all 
working after this is an injury. Butter should be 
packed at the third working. Try our method 
and if you do not succeed drop us a line.” 





To Prevent Sows Kitiine tHe Youne. —A 
correspondent of the Country Gentleman accom- 
plishes this object by making the sows drunk with 
hard cider whenever they are irritated. Sows 
generally kill their young by unconsciously lying 
on them and squeezing them up against the outside 
of the pen. The best remedy we have ever seen 
against this is to make a framework of slats about, 
a foot high all around the inside of the pen and 
about a foot from the outside. Space should be 
left between the slats wide enough for the young 
pigs to get through. 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH.—BY 5. W. 


A Coarse Stmriciovs Ferrie Som.—The North 
Manitou is a fine island, twelve miles by six; its 


ridges are nearly 200 feet above the level of the | 


lake; its shores a light yellow sand, pebbles, and | 
small boulders; and in proof of the absence of | 
alumina, even in the substratum, the water of the | 
lake among all these islands is transparent, and the | 
deep anchorage is on stone and sand. Yet the 
whole area of the island is a dense forest of large, 
tall beeches and maples, with very few evergreens; | 
and here was growing, near the wood-wharf, in 
very coarse loose sand, without manure or the 
least coloring of vegetable humus in ‘the soil, a 
large crop of millet, with long, full-eared stalks, 
now nearly ripe on this 2d of September; and in 
the next large field corn was maturing on this same 
coarse yellow sand. I now picked large eight- 
rowed ears of corn, nine inches long, from small 
stalks less than four feet high, and the hills stood 
only three feet and a half apart. The present 
summer had been too dry for beans and potatoes. 
The latter are free from rot here, very large, and 
of superior flavor. I confess that the organic fer- 
tility of this extra sandy soil was as great a sur- 
prise to me as it was to every farmer passenger on 
board our propeller. The proprietor of the island 
and wood-wharf attributed the fertility of the soil 
here to its caleareous matter solely; and although 
there was not apparently a particle of aluminous 
matter or clay slate in the soil, lime pebbles and 
small lime boulders alternated with the white 
quartz. The deep water of this lake saves this 
island from those early frosts so common a hundred | 





miles south, in the interior of Michigan and Wis- | 
consin. 

Som. anovrt Mu.wavkee.—All say here that the 
calcareous clays of this lake shore region are much | 
poorer farming soils than those of the country | 
twenty and even ten miles back from the lake, | 

| 
| 





where oak openings and sandy loams are common. 

But we have yet to see what good dairy farmers | 
can do on this tenacious soil. All agree that even 

with the present poor farming, winter wheat suc- 

eceds much better on this soil than on the open- 

ings and prairies west. And what is strange, the 

farmers here, instead of dairying and stock-grow- 

ing, content themselves to live by slovenly tillage, 

alinost without milch cows or sheep, on a soil 

peculiarly adapted to grass growing, and near mar- 

kets where mutton is very dear, and good butter is | 
known only in name. 

Catses oF THE Magic Growtm or CuIcaGo AND 
MunwavxKee. —The relative position of these two 
lake ports to the great all-arable prairies and open- 
ings of Illinois and Wisconsin, made commercial 
towns there a necessity to the great emigrant host 
that first settled the prairies; and the railroads 
soon after gave speed and permanency to their 
growth. Yet there is no doubt that the millions 
expended in making those railroads circulated there 
to the great increase of wealth and trade. The 
many millions squandered or misapplied, or stolen, 
only went to build up these cities, at the expense 
of the east. True, the eastern Shylock has his 
bond, but the West has the roads and the full ben- 
efit of the money they cost, and Shylock will prob- 
ably sooner or later be glad to compound for some- 


| Minnesota. 





thing less than the pound of flesh. Then again, 


ane EE. 
these two great commercial cities are becom; 
more and more a necessity to the great West, 
Like St. Louis and Cincinnati, they are just far 
enough from New England, New York, and Philp. 
delphia, to become wholesale commercial and map. 
ufacturing cities, to supply the great fertile regions 
of the West. Even southwestern Michigan ang 
northern Indiana buy trom the grocers and jobbers 
of Chicago; and the jobbers of Milwaukee already 
sell goods to lake Superior, northern Iowa, and 
Then the shipment of wheat along 
from Milwaukee, up to the 1st of September this 
year, is 2,527,526 bushels, against 1,446,914 bush. 
els to the same time last year; and the shipment 
of flour and other products has increased in like 
proportion. 

A Gaz on Lake Erte.—Sunday morning, eight 
o’clock, Point Pelee light 30 miles or more N,N, 
W. The wind that had blown all night from the 
N. W. now increased to a young gale, with a far. 
ous sea, but the Tonawanda, 212 feet long, with 
800 tons of wheat, etc., on board, made good 
weather of it, and was now fast coming up witha 
short Welland canal propeller, and the Troy bound 
to Buffalo. In our run to Long Point we met bat 
one sail vessel, and she was under very short sail, 
Under the lee of Long Point we saw one bark and 
fifteen schooners anchored, waiting for the wind to 
fall. As we drew near Point Albino, late in the 
afternoon, the wind hauled to W. 8. W., and both 
wind and sea increased. Capt. Parmer, who is 
almost always on deck forward, day and night, 
taking afl responsibility from his excellent mate, 





|now looked, as the Quakers say, “ exercised.” | 
| heard him say to himself, “18 feet; she'll thump 


hard ;” and “then that develish man-trap to le. 
ward.” Soon he spoke audibly to the engineer: 
“Can you bring me up from Black Rock, if Imm 
yy?” “Not with this load,” was his reply.— 
“Then I'll try it.’ The jib was immediately got 
ready to run up, and the foresail brailed; then the 
helm was put down, and she came up handsomely, 
rolling heavily as she came into the hollow sea, 
When she faced the lighthouse, I expected to see 
the jib run-up to pay her off, but, true to her helm, 
she fell aff in time to enter the channel handsomely, 
As she forged by the light-house, she thumped 
heavily forward, but the next sea lifted her stem 
and saved her a thump aft; but her way was sens- 
bly checked, and the rollers hove us within ity 
feet of the lime rock “man trap”! But “all's w 
that ends well.” I wished, that afternoon, thatl 
could have seen our sublime President and some of 
his Senators standing by our tried captain, spy-glass 
in hand, and feeling all the responsibility he felt 
Methinks they would become wiser if not better 
men than they have yet shown themselves to be,in 
the pertinacity with which they have opposed all 
appropriations for lake harbor improvements. 

I now leave Buffalo to purge herself from the 
disgrace of that man-trap ycleped breakwater, as it 
was undoubtedly conceived in selfishness and spec- 
ulation, and completed at great expense, without 
any intention to save vessels from shipwreck. 

Creek Side, Buffalo, Sept. 1858. 





Porat.rs keep better when buried than in the 
cellar. If well covered with straw, very little earth 
is necessary to keep out the frost. 
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THICK OR THIN SOWING? 


Firreen years of experience are worth something 
or at all events ought to be of some value. Does 
the quantity of wheat sown regulate the quantity 
of corn to be produced? Most decidedly not. As 
a general ruld, the large quantity of seed sown pro- 
duces the smallest result, because it implies a poor 
or ill-cultivated soil, having no power to compel 
the plant to tiller. It would be absurd to lay down 
an arbitrary rule of quantity for all sorts and cli- 
mates; but we may take these general rules as a 
safe guard :— 

That the quantity of seed must be diminished in 
proportion as the natural or artificial fertility of 
the soil is increased. 

That in such soil the sowing of too much seed 
produces arank and close vegetation, prematurely 
developed, laid early, apt to be mildewed, and ruin- 
ously unproductive in quality and quantity. 

The extreme illustration of this is afforded by the 
bunches grown from masses of seed dropped from 
the drill, or accumulated by mice. 

That time is gained or early harvesting is pro- 
moted by two causes—a highly manured, drained, 
and fertile soil, or by a large quantity of seed. In 
the latter case prematurity is attained at a sacrifice 
of.quantity. If I were asked whether I would 
sow thick to produce an early harvest, or whether 
I would sow thin and earlier, to produce the same 
result, I would most decidedly prefer the latter 
mode. 

Experience has taught many farmers that if they 
will continue to sow the same quantity of seed as 
they used to do when they farmed less highly, 
they must sow later to avoid a prematurely laid 
crop. 

If every farmer had tried (as I have done) for a 
series of years, on a moderate space, the compara- 
tive result of giving quantities sown at’ stated 
periods, each man would have arrived at a suit- 
able quantity adapted to his own climate and cir- 
cumstances. 

Several of my wheat fields this year are estima- 
ted at six to seven quarters (48 to 56 bushels) per 
acre. I need hardly say that the straw is like 
Reeds, and abundant in quantity. This is from a 
bushel of seed drilled per acre. 

I have said that high manuring renders a small 
quantity of seed absolutely necessary. I ought to 
add, that every weed should be extirpated, and 
the whole of the soil placed at the sole use of the 
growing crop. But how stands the fact on the 
majority of farms in this kingdom? A fierce com- 
petition goes on between the thickly-sown grain 
crop and a powerful natural crop of hungry weeds, 
the latter too often consuming that which ought to 
have been the nutriment of the former, thereby 
reducing it in quantity and quality, to the serious 
injury of the farmer. This is no highly-colored 
picture. If I travel by the flying train in the 
month of May, I can, even so, perceive this blot 
upon English farming in every direction; a pain- 
ful reminder of agricultural neglect and miscalcu- 
lation. 

How few know the use of Garrett’s horse hoe! 
For fifteen years my wheat and other crops have 
benefited by this. The farm laborers know well 





the value of clean hoeing, and can predict the fail- 
ure or success of the crop accordingly. 

Why a farmer should deem it necessary to hoe 
his turnips, and not his corn, (wheat) is to me a 
mystery. The same principal applies equally to 
both. The amount abstracted annually from the 
farmer’s pockets by the growth of weeds is some- 
thing enormous in the aggregate. 

The effect of extra manuring on the proportion 
of seed was strikingly exemplified in a distant 
wheat field of mine, sloping towards my b2droom, 
On one portion of that field, forming a square and 
then an oblong, my sheep had been folded twelve 
hours longer than on the rest of the field. In every 
stage of the growth of the corn that extra folding 
was shown as distincily as if colored on a map. 
The crop was thicker and more early laid, and more 
frothy at harvest. Strictly speaking, three pecks, 
instead of one bushel, of seed would have been the 
proper quantity for that portion. I am still of 
opinion that land can never be too rich for wheat, 
provided the quantity sown is adapted to the cir- 
cumstances of the field. 

I never found any farmer who complained of my 
not having straw enough; on the contrary, thick 
sowers have admitted that the quantity was much 
larger than their own. 

On light chalky soil, or limestone rock, especi- 
ally at high elevations, as in Gloucestershire, I have 
known thick and early sowing practised, because 
| by covering the ground early it protected the roots 
from frost. We know quite well that, whilst the 
leaf of wheat suffers little from frost, the plant, 
when root frozen, is destroyed. Under such cir- 





}cumstances it might be advantageous to thin out 
the wheat by hoeing in the spring. In light loose 
sands the wheat root is apt to suffer unless sown 
early.—J. J. Meché, Tipton Hall, Essex, Eng. 

We give the above as the opinions of one who 
has had great experience in thin seeding, and who 
was one of its earliest advocates. We still think, 
however, that as general rule, farmers in this coun- 
try, are inclined to sow too thin rather than too 
thick. Our reasons for this opinion need not be 
repeated at this time.—[Eps. 

Horses STIFFENED AND Hoor-Bounp.—A horse 
that is driven on a hard road is liable to get stiff- 
ened. I have seen valuable horses driven on our 
plank roads a few days get quite lame. I reasoned 
to myself of the cause, and produced a remedy 
which proved effectual. I have since tried it on 
foundered or hoof-bound horses, and with good 
results. I made a solution of salt and water, and 
applied it three times a day, by washing the legs 
and pouring upon the bottom of his feet and hold- 
ing them up a few minutes to let it strike in, and 
saw the wonderful effects in a few days. I account 
for it in this way: Salt will extract moisture from 
the atmosphere, which keeps the feet moist all the 
while, it acts nearly like melted grease upon the 
foot. The hoof becomes tough but yet pliable. 
Like a chunk of wood saturated with salt or brine, 
itis tough yet moist; and so with a horse’s foot. 
And here let me add, the habit of rasping the 
cracked hoof to toughen it is all folly. Apply 
your brine and you will effect a cure. Try it and 
blame me if it does not.—Ohio Cultivator. 
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RUST IN OATS—WHAT IS IT? 


Throughout the whole South-western portion of 
the Union the oat crop has suffered from a terrible 
blight, which, from its resemblance to the fungus 
substance that sometimes attacks wheat by that 
name, has been called rust. So far as we are in- 
formed, rust in oats has hitherto been unknown. 

While in West Tennessee, a short time since, we 
took occasion to examine the blade of the oat under 
a microscope, and were greatly surprised with the 
phenomenon which the glass revealed. Since then 
we have followed up those examinations, by the aid 
of more powerful instruments, at the Medical Col- 
lege in this city, in company with several scientific 
gentlemen, among whom were Drs. Briggs and 
Buchanan, of the Medical Faculty. 

The cause of all this destruction of the oat crop 
is a living worm, too small to be plainly seen with 
the naked eye. A single blade or leaf of the oat 
sometimes contains hundreds of them. They lie 
encased in the tissues of the leaf or blade, where 
they have been germinated, beneath the epidermis 
or thin pellicle over the exterior portion of the 
blade, and, as they progress in development, the 
skin of the leaf is raised into curious putty blisters. 
The growth of the worm subsequently ruptures 
these, and it escapes to feed on the plant. When 
first released from its covering, they are of a beau- 
tiful, clear, red color, almost transparent, but soon 
begin to change color and form, getting more 
opaque and dark in appearance, until, in the course 
of transformation, they become a black bug, with 
legs and wings, when they attack the head or grain 
ot the oats, 

Under the microscope, the dust which remains 
on the leaf closely resembles that on the wings of 
butterflies. 

How this innumerable army of infinitesimal 
worms originated, is yet a mystery. It is a sing- 
ular fact, however, that wherever the greatest 
quantity of rain has fallen, there the oat crop has 
fared the worst. In our recent trip through West- 
ern Tennessee, we saw but a single field of oats, 
between the Mississippi and Tennessee rivers, which 
was not a failure, or into which it would not be 
folly to put a scythe blade. It is well known that 
more rain has fallen in West Tennessee, this season, 
than in any other part of the State; hence the ex- 
treme wet weather must have had some agency in 
the production of this animacula. It is also well 
known that moisture and heat will produce and 
multiply animal life, millions per hour, and therein 
we jndge is the secret of this destruction of the oat 
crop. It is one of those cases of natural phenomena 
which occur only at a certain stage in the growth 
of plants, and under peculiar states of temperature 
and weather. It may happen next season, or it 
may not occur again in many years.—Southern 
Homestead. 


Oats are rarely attacked by mildew, rust, smut, 
or any other disease; but it is not true that “rust 
in oats has hitherto been unknown.” The leaves 
are liable to be infected by the fungi ZLrysiphe 
graminis and Uredo rubigo vera, though seldom to 
any injurious extent. We have little doubt that 
the present disease, like rust in wheat, is caused by 
a fungus and not by an insect. The cold spring 











. ° a 
and excessive rain, followed by sudden hot Weather 
are probably the main causes of the general appear. 
ance of the rust this season. 


BREAKING COLTS. 


Hvmaniry, patience and kindness does the whole 
of the work in breaking colts. I commence } 
assisting the colt to do what he wishes, When he 
is first cast, I help him on his legs, show him hoy 
to come at the teat, and by being gentle with hin 
and going frequently into the field where he jg | 
often have a chance of playing with him, by rap. 
bing his face and scratching around his ears, which 
he is very fond of in fly time. My horses are gj 
gentle and kind, as I seldom go to the pasture with. 
out a handful of salt, when the first that sees me 
gives a bit of a neigh, which is a signal for all to 
start, and the youngest colt is often first up. | 
never go to the pasture in such haste but I can sto 
a few minutes and coax them all with a little pat 
on the neck or scratch on the head, and they go 
away satisfied that I am pleased with them, 

My next step is to make a halter out of some 
useless piece of rope: a piece of bed-cord makes q 
good one. I put the headstall on without any 
leader to it; then whenever I go to the fied] 
catch hold under his chin with my finger, and jp 
the other hand hold the salt, and coax him along 
in that way for a few times. If he makes much 
resistance I let him go, and try him again and again 
until he makes no resistance. Then I put a leader 
to the halter and lead him where he wants to go~ 
that is, after his mother. By leading him a few 
times after the plow he will allow you to lead him 
in a contrary direction. He will be very docile 
and kind, if you be the same to him. 

I wean my colts when I put my horses in the 
stable, as the mare dries up much easier on dry 
food than on green; but I keep the colts ont some 
time longer—at least as long as they can get a sup 
ply of grass and not suffer with cold, as 1 now want 
his assistance in drawing his mother’s bag, which 
he does with all his suck-abilities. My mode is 
this. I take the mare to the bars where the colts 
confined, about twelve hours after he is first taken 
from her, let a bar down, and he eases her bag and 
fills his own, much to the satisfaction of both. In 
twenty-four hours repeat the operation, and so on 
for a week or ten days, until the mare has lost her 
milk, and the work is done much to the satisfaction 
of all parties; for milking the short teats of a mare 
with my thumb and finger is anything but sport. 

I put a collar on and pull it off frequently whe 
young, as well as the rest of the harness. I often 
take an old horse-blanket, let him smell of it, and 
then put it on his back; he soon finds the comfort 
of it, and will let it be spread and buckled on him. 
As he gets old enough to work a little —say from 
two to three years —I harness and drive him about 
the barn-yard, putting the tugs through the breech- 
ing in such a manner that the ends may hang down 
and touch the legs so as to accustom them if a tug 
should accidentally get unhitched. I handle his 
feet from the day he is foaled. And now I cot 
sider my colt is broke, ready for work; but I 
go a little further. When the road is broke—thst 
is, after the snow has fallen—I take my colt, hitch 
him to a whiffletree with a log chain in the ey¢~ 
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drive to the wood and back a few times empty; 
then fasten a pole as large as my arm and ten or 
twelve feet long I thus use him gently, until he 
is able to take a big load. Teach him what you 
wish him to do, and when he knows what you de- 
gre he will do it with all his might. I never use a 
ghip, only on the road when a horse gets dull. 
Bayfield, C. W. A. B. BROWNSON. 





CROPS IN CANADA WEST. 


Eprrors GENESEE Farmer :—In this age of steam 
gnd electricity, when the state of the markets in 
gmost every nation in Europe may be known once 
jnevery 24 hours by both buyer and seller on this 
continent, and when, also, we have such facilities, 
by rail and steamboat, for the transportation of 
produce to every market, we can not, in case of 





wiversal failure, expect to get such extremely 
high prices for our surplas produce. As the crops 
are generally good in Europe this year, the partial 
filure in wheat on this continent will not affect 
the markets there; and as we have more than 
eough to supply our own markets for home con- 
sumption, the prices surely can not be very high. 

Winter wheat might be, almost, called a failure 
in this part of Canada West, and as far-as I can 
arn from authentic sources, it is but little better 
in any part. There were some good fields, but 
“very few and far between.” The light soils, and 
where limestone gravel is abundant, bore the most, 
and the best samples, 

We have felt the effects of both the midge and 
weevil; but the evils arising from both these pests 
were small when compared with the rust and the 
excessive heat through the month of June. Our 
harvest was two weeks earlier than usual, on its 
secount, and lasted but a short space of time; for 
some took the short method of harvesting by fire; 
others turned their cattle and hogs into theirs: 
many stacked it in the barn yard for fodder; but 
the majority have thrashed it, and the yield, as I 
have ascertained by inquiry, in two or three coun- 
ties, ranges from one to twelve bushels per acre of 
chicken feed, and in a few instances to 15 or 18 
bushels of pretty good wheat per acre. 

I know one instance where a man sowed 22 
bushels of good seed last fall, and from the crop 
when thrashed, he got from the grist mill 150 lbs. 
of flour. Another sowed 28 bushels, and got back 
80 bushels of chicken feed; but, strange as it may 
seem, a field here and there in every township pro- 
duced fair crops and good samples—the Blue-stem 
being the best, and the Soules almost useless. 

We have sown our wheat very early this season. 
Some fields are quite green at present. The Blue- 
stem variety is sown generally, but a considerable 
quantity of the Mediterranean has been imported 
from York State, and bought up freely at $2 per 
bushel, being represented as the “cure for the 
midge and weevil,” and we may hope to add, the 
rust also. 

Spring crops were pretty good; hay excellent. 
Potatoes are affected by the drouth more than any 
other cause, and will be searce. Apples, and fruit 
generally, quite scarce, but the great want of money 
by farmers, and the absence of marketable wheat, 
wherewith to raise the “dust,” is keeping our 
markets pretty full of apples, and consequently the 








price is low. A pressure more powerful than the 
hydraulic power used in launching the great Levi- 
athan. will, I fear, be brought into operation this 
fall, and from the effects of which many of our 
respectable but speculating farmers can not escape. 
However, we keep pretty cheerful, as yet. 


Woodstock, C. W., Sept. 7, 1858. R. W. 8. 





PLOWING BY STEAM. 
Yes, reader, plowing by steam has actually been 





accomplished. After the laying of the Atlantic 
Cable, what else was to be expected, in this year 
and age of great enterprise? Under the stimulus 
of a $5,000 premium, offered by some public- 
spirited Western gentlemen, Mr. Fawxesa, of Lan- 
aster, Pa., presented a steam plow at the Illinois 
State Fair. 


Of its operation, Emery’s Journal of 
Agriculture discourses as follows: 


“Soon after the hour appointed, the engine, with 
the plows attached, guided and controlled by Mr. 
Fawkes, trundled out on the open prairie. The 
ground has hard—‘hard, and harder,’ some said, 
‘than a brick.’ They started; the plows would 
not go in; men mounted the beams; they started 
again; the furrows rolled off the mold-boards de- 
lightfully. By altering their position slightly, they 
went all right. There seemed to be the elements 
of success in the man and his horse. The draft 
was nothing. In ground of the usual plowing con- 
dition it could have drawn twice as many plows. 
The six furrows were turned straight, and deep 
enough, and well laid over. After each one of sev- 
eral repeated trials, the people shouted. It was 
meet they should.” 

“ Mr. Fawxes engineered his machine out to his 
plows to satisfy their curiosity. He drove out in 
front of the plows, turned, backed up, and stationed 
the engine in front of them with precision. He 
then turned around and set in for a new furrow; 
turned the back furrow handsomely, as if done by 
horses; made the entire turn at the opposite end 
in three-quarters of a minute, and plowed the dis- 
tance of thirty rods in two minutes, carrying six 
twelve-inch plows. The operation was conducted 
with as little detention as could be expected.” 

“The inventor remains at Centralia for the pres- 
ent, making some slight alterations, and expects to 
meet two other steam plows in competition with 
him, next month, in the neighborhood of Mattoon 
—one from Dayton, O., and one from Buffalo, N.Y.” 





Errect oF Porators is Rotation witn Corx.— 
A correspondent of the Ohio Cultivator says :— 


“Tn 1856 we had a field of corn in which were 
four rows of potatoes, extending across the lot and 
near the middle of the field, so that the soil must 
have been about the same on each side of the pota- 
toes. The next year the whole lot was in corn, 
but where the potatoes were raised it was not 
more than half as large as in the rest of the field. 
The lot was equally manured and cultivated; and 
now what was the reason of such difference in the 
corn? Are potatoes more injurious to the soil than 
other crops ¢” , 

Have any of our readers observed a similar effect ? 
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TEAZING ANIMALS AT FAIRS—A WORD OF CAUTION 


Ix one of his recent letters from England, San- 
ford Howard gives a much needed word of caution 
to persons attending agricultural fairs. 





Perhaps you will have seen, before this reaches 
you, that Lord Feversham’s prize Short-horn bull 
killed a man in the show-yard at North Allerton. 
The occasion justifies some remarks. It is on the 
whole remarkable, that accidents do not occur more 
frequently, when we see how such animals are 
treated; the case in hand may be taken as an ex- 
ample, though with some attendant circumstances 
not usually met with. The bull in question was 
the taker of the first prize in his class at Chester, 
and the award was the subject of free comment 
with the crowd. He was again the winner of the 
first prize at North Allerton—his most formidable 
competitor taking the second—the relative position 
of the two animals being precisely the same as at 
the show of the Royal Society. The second deci- 
sion was the topic of much discussion, and the two 
bulls were constantly under the eyes and fingers of 
critics. They were not allowed to rest a moment. 
Though loaded with fat to a degree that their legs 
could hardly support the enormous weight of their 
bodies, the spectators would give them no time to 
lie down; but for many hours together they were 
made to attitudinize ior the gratilication of the 
crowd. Of course, the patience of an animal must 
wear out under such misery, and he must either 
give up in despair, or, if he has spirit enough, show 
proper resentment. I noticed that Lord F.’s bull 
grew fretful under his torture. The man who was 
killed, arespectable tenant of Lord F., went near the 
head of the bull, or forward of him, as he stood in 
the stall, and while in this situation received the 
fatal blow. It is to be hoped that his fate may be 
a warning to others, and that animals at shows may 
have less cause for acts of self-defence and retaliation. 

aaa 


EASTERN FARMERS WANTED IN IOWA. 





Epitors Genesee Farmer: — Tue last number 
contains some capital essays on the subject of 
Farmers Ilomes. By reading their articies, one 
can form an idea of what kind of farmers they are. 
{ would say that they are a neat set of farmers 
living on small farms, every thing fixed to enjoy 
life—a place tor everything and everything in its 
place, 1 am well satisfied that the Yankee farmers 
make more clear money off of ten acres of land than 
we do off of one hundred. This is owing to the 
way things are managed. I will here say that our 
farmers will never make it a profitable business 
until they draw in sail and learn to crawl betore 
they walk; or, in other words, do less and do it 
better, and live within their income. We need a 
lot of eastern farmers, just such ones as write for 
the Genesee Farmer, out here, to set us an example, 
while there is a stagnation in all kinds of business. 
We need furmers—men of intelligence, experience, 
and capital—men devoted to their calling, and who 
are willing, and who have the means, to open up 
farms that will serve as mode's for those who follow 
after, and at the same time furnish our towns with 
all the luxuries of the older States, such as vege- 
ables, fruits, animals of improved breeds, ete. 
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SUGGESTED INFERENCES. 

Wuew I see a farmer evincing no interest what. 
ever in adorning and beautifying his farm and 
home, the inference is, that I have discovered 4 
culpable defect in his operations, and one whig, 
will instil in his sons a radical dislike to farm Jif. 
which will ultimately induce them to forsake it 
and select one which appears less odious or unat. 
tractive. 

When I see a farmer’s dwelling standing expos 
to the scorching rays of a summer’s sun, or the 
rude blast of a wintry sky, destitute of the requisite 
| defences, I soliloquizingly conclude, that if that map 
| had possessed any degree of taste in improving hig 
home, he would have availed himself of some of 
| the numerous facilities offered in propagating and 
| transplanting young trees; and thereby giving his 
home an air of pleasantness, which nothing else 
can impart. 

When I see an orchard consisting of 4 fey 
dwarfed, dilapidated, nunpruned trees, producing 
an unwholesome decayed fruit, I silently cogitate 
within myself how this deficiency might be sup. 
plied, and thereby promote the profitableness of 
the farm, and make farm life congenial to our ingj- 
nations. 

When I see a farmer laboring incessantly, good 
weather and bad, in order to put in cultivationg 
superabundant quantity of land without adequate 
assistance and forethought, I am then very dubious 
as to whether he will succeed in consummating his 
labor in time to experience results commensurate 
to it. 

Besides, I think if he would apply more of his 
time in studying the nature of his soil, the affin- 
ties of his seed to his soil, he might avoid many of 
the evils occasioned by over-cropping, and be en 
abled to prosecute all of his designs with better 
success, and in the end realize the fact that his avo- 
cation of all others, is the most pleasant, lucrative, 
and most conducive both to mental and physica 
health. CYRUS HAMPTON. 

Butler Co., Ky. 








NOTES FROM MINNESOTA. 


Evrrors Genesee Farmer:—I am sorry that! 
ean not tell you a better story of our crops this 
season. I never saw such hot and wet weather as 
we have had this year. We had magnificent pyro 
technic exhibitions in’the heavens almost every 
night for more than one month, About the time 
that the small grain was ripening, we had scalding 
showers nearly every day. Of course, the wheat 
became rusty, and it is my impression that we shall 
not have half a crop. The incessant rains also beat 
the wheat and oats:down very badly. A severe 
hail storm passed over a portion of Southern Min- 
nesota. Barley, which is not very extensively cal- 
tivated here, did not fare quite so badly. The 
corn crop promises to be much better than we 
have raised before. Some is already oat of the 
way of the frost. I have difficulty to get a mes 
for cooking in a field of 16 acres. Potatoes will be 
good, if the rot or blight does not take them— 
Vines, cabbages, and other garden vegetables, are 
growing finely. A smaller growth of vines, ett, 


would promise more fruit. 





BMuacatine, lowa, July 2%. Rh. L. SUMNER. 


Garden. strawberries, raspberries, etc., grow 
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SS — 
jnxuriantly here, if the farmer will take the trouble SOWING GRASS SEED IN THE FALL. 
to procure the roots. : The Ohio Cultivator says: “The practice of 

I have an Osage Orange hedge growing. Set sowing grass seeds in the fall is becoming more and 


oat the plants in the spring. They have withstood | more popular, and in such a fall as we are having 
twowinters. I also have some Locust trees groW- | this year, grass seeds can be put in to better advan- 
ing fnely, two years from the seed. tage than usual. The frequent showers keep the 

The great excitement now, however, is about the | }and moist enough to ensure the speedy vegetation 

Jd mines at home and upon Frazer River, and | of the finest grass seeds, It is one of our doctrines 
the rsilroad building in our own State. It is ex- | that grass seed should be put in for a fall crop, the 

cted that the Transit Railroad will be graded | came as wheat or any other crop, and not be sub- 
before winter sets in, from Winona to a point 89 | jected to the overshadowing and dwarfing of a 
thiles west of Rochester — 80 miles, Work has|crop of wheat or oats. The benefits of this are, 
been done upon three other reads also, Pretty | that when sown as a full crop upon well prepared 








well for such adamantine times. G. HODGES. | soil, the grass takes immediate possession of the 
Marion, Olmsted Coy Minn, Aug, land, to the exclusion of foul stuff, and you have a 
es — = crop of clean hay at once instead of its taking 

CURING CORN TOPS FOR FODDER. several years to run out the weeds. The fall seeding 





Tur best mode which we have tried to secure | * MOre partiontanty amps bs Guety gra) - 
he tops for fodder is to cut them above the ear timothy and clov = red top, fowl meadow, ete. — 
the to} : nips he hills tt Orchard grass and red clover will do well in the 
and let ; ian : _ he Ms vitro ie a = 'Y— | early fall, if the ground is not too spouty. Ken- 
one good fair Gay . u sg ong a - Wwe never | tacky blue grass is best sown late in the winter, when 
bind tight or in large bundles, ind quite near 1: eam cate & Wilke treat end anew.” 
the tops and the butts will hold on. 

Now set ten or twelve of these bundles in a pike| We had supposed that, as a general thing, clover 
or shock, saving two of the bundles for the upper | did not do well sown in the fall. What is said of 
story to be put astride of the first which was set-—| tno advantages of sowing Timothy alone in the 
the first eight or ten may be tied at the top before ; . ee @ .f ¢ tl — d Timothy 
the riders are put on. Another band will bind the | @¥%™™n, 18 true; but if the w neat and Jimotny 
two together, and when put on will form a very 
good roof against common storms. Let these pikes | would then be no necessity to wait “several years 
stand out two or three weeks, be the weather what !t 9 run out the weeds” before obtaining a “ clean 
it will. The stalks will season better here than in|. f hay.” . 
the nicest barn you can build, and the cattle will ony S aay — 
at them much better than when they have not FEEDING CORN STALKS. 
been so exposed. 

We hearken to none of the suggestions of those 


together were sown on “well prepared soil,” there 
z ’ 








Tue best time, place and way of feeding ont corn 
who advise to put the bundles in barns or sheds | Stalks, is in the coldest weather we have; but as 
before they have had a chance to sweeten in the | far as that is concerned, cattle will eat them any 
open air, ‘If we had but ten bundles of stalks, and | time, if they are fed to them in the way that I am 
an empty barn, we should keep the stalks out in q| about to state. I propose, in the first place, to cut 
shocks for at least two weeks before bringing them | UP the stalks with a straw cutter, fine enough to 
into the barn. Our cattle have informed us that if | Suit the farmer; and when you give the stalks to 
we would have them eat the tops we must first cure | the cattle, or whatever you see fit to feed them to, 
them in the open air. | sprinkle meal on them. Another way is to steam 
In a dry day, after two or three weeks exposure | the stalks and meal together, and then the cattle 
we throw the shocks open to the sun and cart | Will eat all of the stalks up: whereas if you feed 
them in on the same day. Then we can pack| them out without cutting, the stock will only eat 
them down close on the hay mows or elsewhere, |J@5t the leaves off, and leave the stalk, which is the 
in case we think them dry enough to pack—or we | VeTy best part of the corn stalk; and when: the 
stand the bundles up more loosely if they appear | Stalks are out for manure, all farmers can plainly 
too green to pack close. If the bundles are so moist | 8¢¢ that they will not rot or compost, and therefore 
as to gather a little mould we are not much con- | Make it bad for handling the manure, but where 
cerned, for cattle are not very fond of stalks per- | they are cut up they will not bother the person in 
fectly dry.—Mass. Ploughman. so doing. The best place and form that I know is 
to feed them in the stable; have boxes or troughs 
E1enr Hunprep Sueer Poisonep.—The Gar-| for the cattle to eat from; and then I consider that 
dener’s Chronicle states that Mr. Birp, of Benton, | they will not waste so many of the stalks as they 
Eng., had a flock of 867 sheep which were dipped | otherwise would. L. HARRISON. 
in a chemical salution to destroy ticks, lice, etc., Westfield, Chautaugue Co., N. ¥. 
and turned out to grass. It is supposed the solu- — 
tion was washed off by a shower of rain and eaten Arr-StaKep Lime is not as caustic as water- 
by the sheep, as in four days only 26 out of the |slaked. In both cases, the lime slakes by absorbing 
whole flock remained alive. water. Air-slaked lime has absorbed the necessar 
—- quantity of water from the atmosphere, and with it 
Frerepine Hoes.—Six hogs were shut up to fatten | a quantity of carbonic acid, which renders the ilme 
the first day of autumn; they were fed one month | less caustic. The reason lime gives out heat in slak- 
on 29 bushels of corn (58 bush. ears) and increased | ing, is that a chemical combination takes place be- 
386 lbs., or 12$ lbs. gross weight for each bushel. | tween the water and the lime—the watar is con- 
This is better than the average of good feeding. densed, and the heat, so to speak, pressed out of it. 
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AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Tne Seventh Biennial Meeting of the American 
Pomological Society was held in New York, Sept. 
14—17. There was a large attendance from the 
Eastern States, from Pennsylvania and New York; 
but the Western States were poorly represented. 
The New Yorkers themselves seemed to care little 
for the Society, and on inquiry ot the Astor House 
we found no one who could inform us where the 
meeting was held! 

The exhibition of fruit was good, but there was 
but one collection from the West, that of Mr. Lyon, 
of Plymouth, Mich. 

The following officers were elected for the ensu- 
ing two years: 

President—Hox. M. P. WILDER, Boston, Mass. 

Vice Presidents—One from each State and Territory. 

Secretary—T. W. Fietp, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Treaswrer—Tuomas P. Jamns, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Papers were read from J. J. Tuomas, Lovis 
Brroxmays, and 8. J. Waker, some extracts from 
which we hope to give in a future number. 

The usual discussions in relation to varieties of 
fruit occupied most of the time. The following 
varieties were added to the List for General Culti- 
vation : 

Aprrres.— Autumn Bough, Broadwell, Carolina 
June, Coggswell, Fallawater or Falwalder, Jona- 
than, Monmouth Pippin, Smith’s Cider, and Wag- 
ener. 

Prars.—Brandywine, Beurré Clairgeau, Beurré 
Giffard, Beurré Superfin, Cabot, Doyenné d’Alen- 
gon, Kingsessing, Onondaga, Osband’s Summer, and 
St. Michael Archange. 

Pears on THE Quince Stock.—Belle Epine Du- 
mas, Buffum, Beurré Superfin, and Doyenné d’ 

‘Alencon. 

Grapes.—Delaware and Concord. 

Raspserries.—Brincklé’s Orange. 

Srrawserries. — Hooker, Longworth's Prolific, 
and Wilson’s Albany. 

Currants.—Cherry and Versailles. 

The following were added to the “List of New 
Varieties which promise well :” 

Appres.-—Buckingham, Prior’s Red, White Win- 


— 

Pears.—Bergen, Beurré gris d’Hiver Nony 
Henkel, Hull, Merriam, Pinneo, and Sterling, 

Pracues.—Carpenter’s White and China Cling, 

Grapes.—Hartford Prolific, Herbemont, Logan, 
and Union Village. 

One of the evening sessions was spent in an in. 
formal discussion of the cultivation of the pear, 
The question was asked, whether any member 
present had ever known an instance where dwarf 
pears, of the right kinds, on proper soil, had proved 
a failure when properly cultivated. H. E. Hooxeg 
asked whether it was intended to include failures 
from diseases. The President replied, in substance, 
that such cases were excluded under the head of 
proper kinds, —in other words, if a tree is attacked 
by disease, it is not a proper variety for cultivation, 
No other remarks were made, and it was taken for 
granted that no person present knew a single case 
of failure, and so recorded in the Society’s Trans. 
actions. This seemed to us rather a summary way 
of disposing of the question. 

In regard to mulching, it was the opinion of sey- 
eral successful cultivators present, that, except per- 
haps the first year after planting, it was not advisa- 
ble to mulch pear trees, as the mulch harbored 
mice and other vermin. 

Our space forbids further allusion to this meeting 
the present month. We have room only for a few 
extracts from the able and eloquent address of 
President WitpEr. We give those portions which 
are of immediate interest to cultivators. The main 
question considered was one which has already elic- 
ited much discussion—“* Can pears be grown for 
the market at a profit?” 

After alluding to the discussion in the public 
journals, he proceeded to say :— 

“Tt is obvious that a similar question may be 
raised in regard to any other branch of terraculture, 
Where one cultivator succeeds, another fails. Why? 
Not because Providence does not fulfill the Divine 
promise, ‘that seed time and harvest shall not fail,’ 
but because in instances of failure the conditions of 
success are not complied with. Perhaps there was 
a want of intelligence, or judicious cultivation, or 
of that vigilance which takes hold of an enterprise 
with a determination to surmount all obstacles, and 
to ‘hold on.’” 

“The cultivator should not wait idly for nature 
to work out what God intended him to perform, 
He should learn to work in harmony with nature, 
He should plant trees with a proper regard to 80 
sorts, and the arts of judicious cultivation, an 
should never leave them, as is often the case, to & 
fatal predestination, believing they were foreor- 
dained to take care of themselves. He should 
not be discouraged by a single failure, but should 
persevere, . 
“ We do not deny that vicisitudes attend the culti- 
vation of fruit trees, as well as forest trees, and other 
vegetable products. How often a severe winter 





ter Pearmain, and Willis’ Sweeting. 





proves injurious to the peaches of the north, to the 
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oranges of the south. Within the knowledge of 
many present, our hardiest varieties of the apple, 
as well as of the pear, have been injured by sudden 
revulsions of climate.” 

«“ Without detracting from the merit of any Amer- 
jean pomologist, it is our firm persuasion that the 
failures which. have occurred in pear growing, 
whether on the quince or its own stock, are at- 
tributable to improper soil and varieties, to injudi- 
cious treatment, or to neglect of cultivation.” 

“Some varieties are constitutionally delicate and 
feeble; and, of course, more subject than others to 
climatic influences. They may be of exquisite fla- 
yor, but are not well adapted to general cultivation. 
These would only be grown by amateurs in favor- 
able positions. Others are robust, vigorous, hardy 
as the oak, resisting the extremes of cold and heat, 
of tempest and storm, retaining their luxuriant and 
persistent foliage to the end of the season.” 

“ Another cause of failure in the growth of the 
pear tree, has been a competition for increasing the 
number of varieties, rather than a satisfaction with 
a few of known worth and excellence. Within 
the last twenty-five years, this passion has led to 
large importations of trees from foreign countries, 
of the characteristics and habits of which we have 
not had suflicient knowledge. During this period, 
many of those on our list for general cultivation 
have been obtained; but to secure these, and satisfy 
ourselves of their excellence, we have been cbliged 
to grow a multitude of kinds, which have proved 
inferior and worthless.” 

“The diseases of the pear, like those of most 
other fruits, result from definable causes. For 
many of these, we have already acquired sufficient 
knowledge to apply the appropriate remedies; and 
it is to be hoped, with the progress of science, we 

shall ere long be able to prevent even the blight— 
that fearful destroyer of this tree in some localities. 

“ Much has been said against the longevity of the 

ar tree; particularly when grafted on the quince. 
n reference to the latter point, I need only re-af- 
firm the sentiments contained in my last address, 
and subsequently corroborated by the most distin- 
guished cultivators. One of these remarks, ‘My 
best trees are on the quince. The best fruits of 
our exhibitions are from the quince stock, and our 
profits in fruit raising are from the same source.’ ” 

“The attempts to write down the pear upon the 
quince stock, are examples among a thousand others 
in the literature of gardening, to assail some of the 
soundest principles of physiological science and 
practical art.” 

“* Of the longevity of the pear upon its own stock, 
there can be no doubt. In favorable circumstances, 
the pear outlives most other fruit bearing trees. 
Witness the old pear trees on the bleak and rock- 
bound coast of Puritan New England; on the site 
of the old Dutch Colony; at the mouth and along 
the banks of the Hadson; in the territory of the 
ancient French Colony about Detroit, and in other 
places too numerous to be named.” 

Prorit or Pear Cutture.—“ But the immediate 
question under consideration is, ‘Can pears be 
grown at a profit?” We advocate the affirmative, 
premising that the conditions of success to which 
we have already referred must be complied with. 
This question has been satisfactorily answered by 
pomologists, some of whom I am happy to recog- 





nize in this assembly, yet the responsive facts and 
arguments deserve to be embodied and published 
under the sanction of this National Assembly. To 
a record of these as collated from various authors, 
so far as they are confirmed by personal observation 
and experience, I now invite your attention : 

“The Fruit Growers’ Society of Western New 
York, furnish the following instance from that sec- 
tion of the State: 

“Three White Doyenne Pear trees, owned by 
Mr. Phinney, of Canandaigua, one of them small, 
produce annuaily fifty to sixty dollars worth of fine 
fruit. 

*“ A tree of the same variety, owned by Judge 
Howell, of same place, seventv years of age, has 
not failed of a good crop for forty years, aver- 
aging, for the last twenty years, twenty bushels 
annually, and sold on the tree at sixty dollars per 
year. 

“Three large trees owned by Judge Taylor, of 
same kind, yielded in 1854, eleven barrels, and sold 
for one hundred and thirty-seven dollars. 

“A young orchard, owned by Mr, Chapin, of 
four hundred trees, eight years from planting, 
which produced, in 1853, fifteen barrels, selling in 
New York for four hundred and fifty dollars, and, 
in 1854, fifty barrels, yielding him one thousand 
dollars. 

“Similar results have been realized in the State 
of Massachusetts. 

‘William Bacon, of Roxbury, has about one 
acre devoted to the pear, The oldest trees were 
planted eighteen years since, but more than half 
within a few years. From two years, the Dix 
and Beurre Diel, he has realized more than one 
hundred dollars a year, and for the whole crop, 
over one thousand dollars a year. 

“John Gordon, of Brighton, has three and one- 
fourth acres in his pear orchard. There are twelve 
hundred trees, planted in various years, more than 
one-half of which since 1854. The amount re- 
ceived for his crop from that date to the present, 
has been from five to six hundred do'lars a year, 
but he remarks, ‘If I had confined mysealt, > a judi- 
cious selection of varieties, it would now vring me 
two thousand dollars per year.’ 

“Wm. R. Austin, of Dorchester, has an orchard 
of between five and six hundred pear trees, mostly 
on the quince root. These trees are about twelve 
years of age. One hundred are Louise Bonne de 
Jersey’s. They are very healthy, and only eight 
of the whole number have died since the orchard 
was commenced, No account of the crops were 
kept until the year 1851, but Mr. Austin’s sales for 
the next six years amounted to three thousand four 
hundred and eight dollars. 

“The Messrs. Hovey, of Cambridge, have a 
very large collection of bearing pear trees, From 
two rows, two hundred and ten trees, grafted on 
the quince, the crop has amounted, some years, to 
twenty-five barrels. 

“ John Henshaw, of Cambridge, planted about 
an acre, principally on the quince, On the fifth 
year thereafter, he gathered one hundred and 
twenty bushels of pears, seventy bushels of which 
he sold at five to six dollars per bushel. 

“ A Buffum pear tree at Worcester, belonging to 
Mr. Earle, yields annually from thirty to forty dol- 
lars worth of pears, Mr, Pond, of the same city, 
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planted in 1850, three hundred and fifty Bartlett 
In 1857, he 
sold from these trees, fifty bushels of pears, at ( 2 
or two hundred and fifty | apple trees in the fall. Staking out the ground jp 


pear trees, one year old from the bud. 


five dollars per bushel, 
dollars for the crop. 
‘Such facts are conclusive, and ought to rectify 


the false theories which have been advanced on | 


this subject. But it may be objected, that these 
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SETTING APPLE TREES, 
Epitrors GENESEE Farmer :—We practice settj 


two rod squares, we dig holes three feet in diame. 


| 


;| ter and six inches deep, and fill up six inches with 


mould and surface soil. The trees are set on this, 
» | and filled in with finely pulverized surface soil, wel} 


are instances of success developed by accidental | packed, and banked up four or five inches above 


adaptations of kinds, of soil or climate; that such | the level of the field. 
results are neither uniform or common; in a word, 


Stakes are then driven on 
| the west side, sume foyr inches from the tree, to 


that there are counter facts sufficient to sustain the} which they are fastened by a soft string, to keep 
= ® | -} T " aor ; . 
opinion that pears can not be made a reliable and | them straight. The trees are hoed in the spring 


profitable crop. 


“ While I distinctly recognize here as in every 


and manured with leached ashes, taking care not 
|to let the ashes touch the tree. We wash them 


other branch of terra-culture, what are called occa- | thoroughly with soapsuds in May, July and Sep- 


sional revulsions of nature, resulting from sudden 
alternations of temperature and other causes, yet I 
desire publicly to record as the results of long obser- 
vation and experience, that I have never known an 
instance of failure, which on examination was not 
attributable to an improper selection of varieties, 
or to injudicious cultivation. In harmony with this 


judgment it is believed to be the sentiment of the | 


best pomologists in this country. Therefore I am 
constrained to regard success as the general law of 
cultivation in this, as is every other department 
of this science; as truly with the pear as with the 
apple. 

What if we have instanced but a few cases, and 
named but a few varieties? They illustrate our 
argument. If the Bartlett in Massachusetts, the 
Buffum in Rhode Island. and sorts equally suecess- 
ful in other States, have not failed of an annual 
crop from twenty-five to fifty years, surely the pro- 
duct of the pear is not only as reliable as any other 
crop, but even more so. To these and other 
approved sorts which we now possess, we are con- 
stantly making additions by hybridization and 
other arts. What if at this time there are but a 
limited number of such varieties, enterprise and 
experience are rapidly multiplying them, and it is 
the particular province of this Society to dispense 
them through our land. 

“What if pomology, as a science, is compara- 
tively of recent date; whatif our knowledge of veg- 
etable physiology generally is very limited? What 
if the various sorts of fruit trees do require differ- 
ent systems of pruning and cultivation, facts now 
generally conceded by experienced men? The laws 
which govern such treatment, and which. with the 
ordinary exceptions, insure a crop, are as certain as 
any other scientific principles. Our mission is to 
investigate these laws, to settle the characteristics 
of each variety; to ascertain what soil is best 
adapted for supplying its appropriate food; to 
learn how and when it should be pruned, and to 
discover the best method of cultivation. 

——— oon — - 

Winter Care or Dauttas.—As soon as the frost 
has killed the stalks, take up the bulbs, leaving 
them attached to the crown of the plant, as those 
that break off are nearly worthless. Dry them in 
the sun a few days, protecting them from wet or 
frost, and then put them in a cool dry place in the 
cellar. As extreme cold weather comes on, protect 


|tember, cultivating the ground for at least three 
| years with corn and potatoes. We planted an or. 
| chard in this manner ten years since, and the treeg 
are now as large and beautiful as some in the 
neighborhood which have seventeen years growth, 
I think apple trees should be planted as near the sur. 
face as possible, well banked up, and staked, as | 
dislike the too common practice of planting trees 
| of any kind in holes twelve to eighteen inches deep 


| . . 
| and not more than twelve in diameter. 


Murray, Indiana, Sept, 1858. R. K. 8 
Remarks. — The Fall is a good time to set fruit 
trees, where soil is dry, gravelly or sandy. The 
earth has a chance to settle around the tree so that 
the roots and fibres are “at home” on the first ap- 
| proach of warm weather, ready to welcome the 
early food and start on an upward career with 
vigor. Where this can be done, the trees will do 
as well in two years as they generally do in three 
from spring planting. Fall planting should be done 
while the ground is yet dry and somewhat warn, 
and before the long, cold fall rains. After they 
| have fallen we should prefer to wait for spring. 
The practice of digging holes for trees can not be 
generally recommended. The whole ground should 
be well and deeply tilled, and it may be as well to 
add, manured too. Then there will be no necessity 
for digging pits, which in half the cases are but 
graves for the trees for which your money has been 
expended. This is doubly true of fall planting. 
The hole you dig, unless the soil is very dry, well 
tilled and drained, not only serves as a place for the 
roots of the tree, but is well adapted as a basin in 
which to catch the fall rains, which, retained around 
the roots, stagnate and kill them as soon as the 
frosts of winter come to its assistance. Few trees 
can flourish well in water, and fruit trees are not 
of the number. These holes cost, in the loss of 
fruit and shade trees, hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars annually, and they cannot be too soon dis- 
pensed with. “ What is worth doing at all is worth 





them, as you would potatoes, from freezing. No 
danger of their being destroyed by rats or mice, as 
neither ever touch them, 


doing well,” and if you are ready to plant an or- 
chard and your field requires holes for the trees, 


| udjourn a year at least, plow and thoroughly culti- 
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vate 
s 1cisture, and you will have 
carry off the surplus n 


the whele field, providing water courses to| they are most 
| boxes, holding six to ten pounds, as they can be 


817 








convenient put up in small paper 


gn orchard in bearing years earlier than you can if| sold without handling. 


you plant before this is done. 

On clayey soils, and many of the prairies of the 
west, fruit and ornamental trees—even the elim, | 
maple and other hardy not be 
planted in the fall with safety. It can only be} 
done in the spring on prepared soil, and then the 
tree will do best set near the surface, so as to re- 
quire banking and staking to keep it upright. As 
roots readily find their way down in well cultivated | 
ground, there is little danger to be apprehended 
from shallow planting, whether done fall or spring. 


species — can 


PICKING AND PRESERVING GRAPES, 











Tax grape crop in western New York the pres- | 
ent season is unusually fine —so much so that they | 


are hardly worth marketing. In the absence of the | 

usual supply of other fruits, it becomes 
: - 

of importance to the good housewife to know how 


they may be best and easiest kept for winter use. 


a question 


The experience of many growers has demonstrated 
that grapes may be kept fresh and good through 
the winter, and as late into spring as March and 
April. To do this most effectually, they should be 
allowed to ripen well on the vine, —letting them 


}exzludes the air. 





remain, where not exposed to winds, until the fol- 
iage becomes discolored, unless severe frosts render 
They are not 
Gather them 
‘ha 


early gathering absolutely necessary. 
seriously injured by slight frosts. 
with care, cutting the bunch from the vine w' 
sharp knife or a pair of grape scissors, laying .aem 
on a board or shallow dish, so as to put bunches 
top of each other as little as possible, as all bruising 
injures them. After gathering, each bunch should 
be pruned of all green or defective grapes, by a pair 
of sharp pointed scissors, leaving only whole ripe 
grapes on the stem. Spread the bunches in a cool, 
airy, dry room a few days, that the stems may wilt 
or dry as farmers dry clover hay. They may be 
packed in shallow boxes, placing a thickness of 
cotton wadding between each layer of grapes to 
absorb moisture and prevent bruising. Some wrap 
each bunch in a piece of soft paper. We have done 
so with satisfactory success. Others practice dip- 
ping the end of the stem in sealing wax, which 
prevents rapid evaporation of the juices of the 
stem; but if they are well wilted this is unneces- 
sary. After boxing, nail down the covers and put 
them in a room where they will not freeze. The 
lower the temperature, and keep above the freezing 
point, the better they will keep, as a warm room 
would be their destruction. For market purposes 





We have never seen the experiment tried, but see 
| no reason why they may not be bottled in the same 
manner as gooseberries, currants and other small 
fruits. This is accomplished by placing the fruit in 
a bottle, which should have a large mouth, and 
then putting the bottle in a kettle of cold water, 
which should be heated to boiling and continued 
until the fruit is heated through. The bottles 
should be corked and sealed while hot, as the heat 
Sealing may be very cheaply 
done by melting one pound of rosin and one ounce 
of tallow together, into which dip one side of 
pieces of old cotton cloth, which stretch over tho 
cork so as to reach on to the neck of the bottle or 
| jar, where it may be tied with a twine while warm. 
When cold, this makes a perfectly tight jar, equal 
| to the best self-sealing, and less expensive. Take 
care of your grapes, and they will re-pay all your 
care. 


BEST SEASON FOR TRANSPLANTING FRUIT TREES. 





In sections where dry summers prevail, and the 
winters are comparati vel} y mild, the autumn is cer- 
tainly the most preferable time, as the vital action 
of the trees is in operation in the spring, forming 
rootlets, before it is possible to do the planting; 
and, should a dry summer follow, they have de- 
cidedly the advantage of those planted late. In 
sections where there is excessive cold, accompanied 
with drying wind, they may require protection if 
planted in the fall, which may be given them in a 
co cheap and expeditious way by an embank- 
ment of earth for the roots, and a small bundle of 
rye or wheat straw bound round the tree, stake 
and all. (Each tree planted in the fall should be 
staked.) Another advantage of fall planting is that 
is about the only proper season of transplanting 
trees where they are to be sent to any considerable 
distance, which is no small item to those living re- 
mote from a reliable nursery. JAS. EDGERTON, 

Barnesville, Ohio, 1858. 








Cnerry Trees Dyrve rx Ont0.—The Ohio Far- 
mer states that great numbers of cherry trees are 
dying in and around Cleveland. The majority have 
the upper branches denuded of leaves. The cause 
is ascribed to the saw-fly slugs. Trees that were 
dusted with air-slaked lime, or ashes, early in the 
season, before the slugs had made much headw ay, 
are healthy. Those dusted later, after the slugs 
had devoured the leaves, are nes arly as bad as if 
they had not been dusted at ail, 


Some Grapgs.—The Mahoning (Ohio) Register 
says that Michael Simon of that county, counted 
the number of bunches growing on an Isabella vine 
that he set out a couple of years ago on his prem- 
ises, and found upon it two hundred and seventy- 








four bunches of large size, 
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ORNAMENT FOR DRIED FLOWERS. 


Tne above drawings, made for the Horticulturist 
by an accomplished lady, represent a pasteboard 
hanging vase, covered with moss, and attached to 


an oak branch, for a parlor ornament. 


flowers than those which require water. 

The smaller basket represents the mode in which 
the pasteboard is united after being shaped, and 
the larger exhibits the same covered with moss, 
Every lady of the least taste can make these bas- 
kets, and ornament her boudoir, parlor, or sitting- 
room with her own handiwork, which she will 
enjoy more than expensive purchased objects. 

The oak-leaves may be represented in winter in 
leather. 





Farmers, Prant Aprere Orcuarps! —If any 
farmer, says the Country Gentleman, who has had 
for 20 years a good orchard of grafted apple trees, 
properly selected for market, and in tolerably fa- 
vorable portions of the country, has kept an ac- 
count of the annual average product of his trees 
for that time, he will find they have netted him 
fifty dollars per acre a year. This remark applies 
to such orchards as have had no care. Those which 
have received good cultivation have done better. 
Why then cultivate whole farms, at hard labor, for 
a net proceed of five dollars per acre? Why not 
plant orchards? 





From the 
materials employed, it is better suited for dried 


Og 
TRAINING THE PEAR TREE, 


WE condense a portion of the remarks made 


on this subject at the recent meeting of the 
American Pomological Society : 





Mr. Barry knew of no form more beautify] 
better than the pyramidal. This form jg “ 
difficult to obtain. A little care at the begin 
will cause the tree to form a good base, and aft 
this form is once established it is as natural for 
the tree as any other. From the manner in 
which trees are grown in nursery rows, 
growth of top is induced, and therefore some 
cutting for a few years will be necessary to m 
cure the desired form. For amateurs and ql] 
gardens he would recommend the pyramid 
form, both on the pear and quince stocks, 
is somewhat a matter of taste. On the quing 
stock, however, something like the pyramidg 
form is necessary, to prevent injury from th 
wind. If dwarf trees are grown with a heary 
top, they are apt to be swayed over and injured, 
He was surprised lately on reading an article jg 
a horticultural journal, stating that the pm. 
midal form was bad, as it prevented the use of 
the plow in cultivating the trees. This is a mis. 
take. The ground can be cultivated as near y 
the branches will admit of, and that is neg 
enough. If trees are pruned up four or even gz 
feet from the ground, the branches of most sorts 
will hang down so that horses can not work 

under them For orchard culture, would no 
aim at the exact pyramidal form, but would et 
back weli for three or four years, and after that le 
them take nearly their natural course. Very little 
use of the knife would be required. Some peopk 
write and talk as though the great point in culture 
was to keep a little circle of a foot or two in dian. 
eter cultivated around the trunk, while} it is far 
more important to keep the ground stirred outsidg 
of the extremities ot the branches. No other fruit 
can be grown as profitably as the pear, and noneis 
as certain. The present season we have neither 
peaches nor apples in Western New York, but ow 
pear crop is fair, as it always is. 

OC. M. Hovey, of Boston, said that at the east 
they had good collections of trees—the pyramidal 
form on the quince root was the favorite tree. In 
the orchard culture of the pear they had not done 
as much as had been done in Western New York. 
In regard to pruning for the orchard, he thoughts 
moderate height better than allowing the branches 
to grow to the ground. He alluded to the experi- 
ment of Dr. LinptEy, published in the Genese 
Farmer for September, 1857, showing that the 
temperature near the ground was several degrees 
lower than a few feet above, so that with late 
spring frosts the blossoms or young fruit on limbs 
near the ground might be injured, while those a 
little higher might escape. He had observed this 
result in his own grounds, In damp weather the 
leaves on the lower limbs had rusted, and he had 
them sawed off so as to leave none within six or 
eight inches of the ground. This was a moist soil. 
On high land and dry soil the lower the limbs the 
better. His advice would be, in low situations, to 
prune up a little so as to allow a circulation of the 
air under the branches, and in dry locations to en- 





courage the growth of branches as low as possible. 
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LE —— eg ET ERR INR Ea 
harks TRANSPLANTING SMALL TREES. Reynotps said if he were to paint a picture of 
f Made A ae Folly, it would be by representing a boy climbing 
Ing of th | Irhas been a very general, almost universal, Ce! over a high wall with an open gate close at his 
sire among tree-planters, to have large-sized trees | side. Had he lived now, he might do it with equal 
beaaal from the nursery. One person about to 7 , , = | effect, by representing a purchaser selecting large 
eautifel | grehard, wrote, “Send me man trees, 1 do not’ trees at a nursery, and rejecting the young thrifty 
Orm is ng | gant puny little children — but large, full-grown | ones. 
> beginnj gecimens.” Another said, “I want the largest |“ ‘There is only one instance in which the larger 
» and trees you have—I don’t oe much = ager trees can have any advantage, or can maintain it 
vind oi = ones— if Se ie for two or three years; and this is where both 
ra ™ "hg ga b “ed - ag ong oe a Titi » ay large and small are treated with total neglect after 
for ———. bi “3: I may not live five | Sting out, so as barely to survive and not to grow 
~. 7 some | don’t care, Iw ams ig one; Three “ Wve SV! at all. Both remaining stationary, the larger ones 
Ory tom. ears, and I want fruit now. Pee OF Not > Cats | will of course maintain their superiority. But all 
rs and a] | fer, the same planter called again. Without good cultivators discard such treatment. 
amid waiting for ae Well = Se ae —— The practice of copying English customs, has in 
, This | remarked, ben “De — ae — y a this case had an especially pernicious effect. In 
adh. which I can — Phang t ime had | Britain, the moist climate favors the removal of 
rh dal | want ‘em! ee Praca Pet &" | larger trees than can be safely transplanted here, 
v the | of large trees— they. ard _— lon aT ok fi “S| The experiments of Sir Henry Stewart, in Scot- 
infeed —— _ se er hat sang land, in manufacturing a park of trees to order, 
article necessity. el I bought ne Pe lb og Tt thirty or forty feet high, and the publication of a 
ea ust the same size gn 1 ee) AP, 7, | Work giving the details of his experiment, have 
he Pym. doctored them and nursed them, and they have) gone » great deal of harm. The park, after the 
seg [geo only very fo of Dal arown worthless | at year or two, presented avery shah, thie 
on idler tani emcgt le entens in soak less, and stunted appearance; but even while this 
is » s oa + S 6” practice was at the height of its popularity, that 
oven Pmhese ex eriments have now become so numer- mar-coemng and skillfal culturist, J. O- Low or 
- - that aie cag Aly teagtew haga acekena tan serted that with five years’ time and with deeply 
ro ous, ally shies “alten in aeaion Se den nh of trenched land, he would agree to produce a finer 
ald nt 4 Where anion foot scan > wedi se nded effect with small trees, subjected to the best treat- 
ald a ee eae a senda sa a _ eaeanany st. ment, than any that could possibly be accomplished 
cut as a desirable heigl, Ave or six leet are now quite | by the removal of large ones at the same time.— 
that let as satisfactory, and some find still smaller ones to| Gy ntry Gentleman 
Y little do better. At a meeting of the Fruit Growers’ y — 
people Society of Western New York, held at Rochester 
vulture a ioe ago, this subject was fully discussed, and FRUIT STEALING. 
diam. none, who had ever tried the experiment with} Oy this subject I can hardly compose my mind 
18 fir large and small trees side by side, could be found sufficiently to be candid. The fruit-stealer is, in 
utsidg who preferred the former. Many instances were | my mind, so mean, that though I hate him intense- 
fruit related, and in every case, without exception, |]y, I can not but pity him, both for his meanness 
one ig (good culture being given,) the small trees soon | and his folly. He is mean, because he appropriates 
sither outgrew the others, and were not only larger, but | the labor of others to his own selfish purposes; and 
t our incomparably more vigorous and thrifty. Two-| he is foolish, because there can be little enjoyment 
year apple trees and one-year peach trees were | jn the eating of fruit obtained in this manner. 
east preferred by some of the best cultivators present, The fruit-stealer does not steal for his family; 
nidal to any of larger dimensions, And in addition to} fruit is not the food sought for by the starving. 
hh these advantages, the smaller trees are almost sure | The fruit he takes is of my own raising, and he 
lone to survive transplanting, with scarcely a loss of | knows that I value it above the market value for 
ork, one in a thousand; while the extra large ones, the | that reason, and that it can not be replaced from 
hts roots of which must be greatly mutilated in re-|the market. It may have been the result of years 
ches moval, die by scores, The labor of digging up the | of care and expectation, and its exhibition might 
eri- large trees, the cost of transportation on them, and| win for me honors and profits. What cares he? 
C306 the cost of resetting them, are all several times} He has no pity, no principle, no conscience, no 
the greater than with smaller ones. Where they are honor, no soul, There is but one meaner man 
“€e3 to be sent some distance by railroad, the increased | than he, and that is the man who cuts down fruit 
ate cost of conveyance, as well as in risk, and in pack- | trees in the dark, girdles and mutilates ornamental 
abs ig, 1s greater than a basty observer can have any | trees and shrubs, and tramples on flowers. ‘ 
a idea of. A tree, for example, which is twice the — a 
his height and diameter of another, is greater in| I am convinced that fruit stealing may in part be 
he weight in a cubic ratio. Ifa hundred of the small-| prevented. Parents are somewhat to blame, in 
ad er weigh two hundred pounds, one hundred of the | allowing their children to be in want of as tempt- 
or larger will weigh eight hundred pounds, or nearly | ing, delicious, and wholesome a thing as fruit, 
iL half a ton—the cube of two being eight. A single | When every man can, by a little exertion, sit under 
he season’s growth will often make this difference in | his own vine and fruit tree, and his children ever 
to the nursery —but many years, after being checked | be at liberty to pluck the tempting fruit and satisfy 
18 by removal when large. There seems, indeed, to | their craving appetites, then shall we see a genera- 
I every reason why trees should be removed | tion that will despise the thought of stealing fruit, 
2, small, and every thing against the practice of leav-|in as much as necessity never taught them its 
ing the work till they attain large size. Sir Josuua| wants, P.—Clarendon, N. ¥. 
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HORTICULTURAL NOTES FROM 


. . ' ae 
An old, worldly-minded farmer, who seldom or | OHIO 
never attended church, was asked by his minister , 
. , 1. --,| Messrs. E 23 :— Mos @ reade 
the reason for his habitual neglect. He replied| p fessrs. Eprrors :—-Most of the readers of thy 


- Pigs a wmer are aware that it has been ; 
that he had to remain at home to watch his fruit, | : as been a Season ¢ 


and hinted that he thought the preaching could not | an he th hy pigs aetyedl : est, and noy 
have much influence, or the persons who stole his oe ee oe Soe eee ae 


| varieties from those that are fruiting 
| year. 

Among the most productive apples here this 
season, are Zarly Harvest, Early Sweet, Hampton 
Fall, a seedling of Jersey Sweet, Gray Vandercen 
Yellow Belleflower, and Cornish Gilliflower, Thy 
Early Harvest shows no symptoms of decay, by 
bears yearly good crops of fair fruit on trees graf. 


fruit would find some better business. ‘As to 
that,” replied the minister, “ these fruit-stealers are 
so much like yourself, that I never get a chance of | 
preaching to them.” 
Just so in this case. Fruit-thieves are not in the | 
habit of attending church or reading the Genesee | 
Farmer. For if they read it and heeded its direc- 
tions, it would not only teach them better manners ’ : 
and morals, but enable them to raise fruit enough “= —s height. 1 Winter Neli 
of their own, so that they would have no need to} ny oe s Restiener, I Se eee done 
resort to the shameful expedient of stealing from | ; oe — a  Beedae | eet 4 — er, Hamp. 
their neighbors. . on’s Virgalieu, Bloodgoo: », Bartlett, and Diz, bare 
The prospect, therefore, of reclaiming such per- | rong we snake af teferior Slaves aaa 
sons by writing for agricultural papers, is not very | fruit 4 early, and is very ¢ — "= 
flattering; yet such writings may not be without Many of the fruits ws valeed ot the East wil 
effect on the minds of the rising generation, not pay here, from their shy bearing. It is ng 
I xnow of no remedy for fruit stealing, unless| Very profitable to keep Esopus Spitzenburg am 
children are trained to shun it as they would the | Northern Spy trees twenty or twenty-five years for 
stealing of any other property. For the old trans- | @ peck or two of fruit, though that fruit be of supe. 
gressors there is no remedy, for it is almost impos-|Tior excellence. We want fruit that is of fir 
sible to catch the offenders, Planting a few trees | 4ppearance, yearly productive, and of as 200d qual 
by the roadside, for the especial use of the fruitless, | ity as can be obtained with the foregoing requisites 
might induce them to spare the remainder. 8. so that all may have fruit at cheap rates and sta 
bets seasons, W. ©. HAMPTON, 
Mt. Victory, Hardin Co., Ohio, 1853, 


freely this 











A FrienD of mine once set out some choice peach 
trees. They grew finely, and the first crop of fruit 
was quite plentiful. But just as he anticipated SHEEP V8. HOGS IN ORCHARDS. 
gathering them, they were taken without notice or 
warning. He was ‘out of all patience” with some “T. of Baldwinsville,” must allow me one wort 
one, he knew not who, and taking his axe he cut | more, for this is about the first newspaper contr 
them all down. Thus his labor on his trees was of | very I ever had any share in, In my first article] 
no benefit to him. But was this the right way? | commended keeping hogs in orchards for the pur 
Let us see. | pose of picking up fallen fruit, destroying insee 
In the neighborhood where te are living, there | etc., so we need not argue that point. For pastur 
are, or were, some boys who were notorious for | ing orchards, I advised the employment of sheep, 
fruit stealing. “Well,” said husband, “we can | for reasons already fully explained. 
never think of having fruit, or trying to have any,| On the points of injury to trees and cultivation, 
for the neighbors sutfer, and so shall we.” Ilow-|the facts of our experience vary—that is all. | 
ever, we set out the currant bushes, the cherry and | don’t see as anything can change these facts. 
plum trees, and they grew finely; but when the| As to encouraging weeds, allow another word, 
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currants began to ripen, they began to disappear. 
One morning I arose very early, and went quietly 
to the door, and there I caught a glimpse of heads 
and shoulders. I stepped out as quietly as I could, 
but the rogues began to run. Speaking as pleas- 
antly as possible, I said, “ Boys, you may have all 
the fruit you want to eat, if you will only ask me 
for it; so come back and eat all you want.” They 
came back, but did not stay long, I can tell you. 
Since then, they have always asked me, if they 
wished for fruit, and I have often told them to go 
and eat when I hardly knew how to spare it; but 
would rather take such a course than to have them 
take it without liberty. I know of no better way 
to prevent fruit stealing than this. To go to law, 
beside the cost, keeps a neighborhood in a constant 
broil. This I think no sensible person can enjoy. 
Parents should be very cautious about mentioning 
what they call “boyish scrapes” to their children. 
In this way they are often guilty of teaching them 
mischief which they would hardly think of, and 
they have soon learned most dangerous lessons. 


Mas, A, J. Sistey,— Armada, Mich, 





I never knew a hog pasture—especially if freely 
rooted and cultivated by these animals—that was 
|not full of weeds. I have every reason to believe 
that swine encourage their growth; and many 
farmers join me in this belief. 

“Ts” fourth point is rather misty, if it is in 
tended as a reply to anything I have said or sug- 
gested. If itis desirable to keep orchards in grass. 
I would consume that grass on the ground, by 
sheep, hogs, and calves, but never at the expense 
| of the tree or fruit. To get the best growth of the 
| tree, I would cultivate and manure them, as I would 
|a corn crop, giving the ground entirely to the trees, 
neither devoting it to grass or other crops. 

Here I take leave of the subject. Perhaps if 
“T.” had been a little less anxious for controversy, 
he would never have began one by arguing points 
entirely foreign to any I have stated, but would 
have seen how nearly our views coincide. B. 

Aprres which hang on the trees should be 
knocked off, as they are fruitful sources of rust and 
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Cadies’ Department. 


eer a . 
ORIGINAL DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 
rriiten for the Genesee Farmer by various Correspondents.] 
‘ — 
4x English lady sends us the following, and we 
bare no doubt it is excellent: 
Hoxrixe Puppine.— To a pint basin half a 
md of good raisins, do do currants; with the 
ame quantity of stale bread grated very fine, the 
ame of suet chopped very Jine, about a quarter of | 
spound of brown sugar, candied peel, four yolks | 
ad two whites of fresh eggs well beaten, one good 
1] torether, and boil it four hours. Melted | 
a] well tog ’ 
batter, with moist sugar and brandy for sauce. 
somicAL Pim Crust.— When boiling beef, 
CONO 5 ’ 
before you put in vegetables, skim the grease into 
gdish and set aside to cool. When cold, scrape off 
the under side. Take one tea cup of meited beef 
fit, two cups of sour milk, two tea-spoonfuls of | 
gleratus, mix quickly, flour your board well when | 
you roll it out, bake in a quik oven, 


brown it a | 
little, anc 
shortened with lard. | 

To Proxte Green Tomators.—Chop the toma- | 
toes fine, adding a few green peppers, (and onions 
if you like them,) add one tea cup of fine salt to a | 
gillon of tomatoes; let it stand twenty-four hours; | 
then drain it through a cullender, adding two table- 
spoons of black pepper, three of fine mustard, two | 
of cloves, and one of cinnamon, Putin a jar and | 
cover with vinegar. 

Buoxk Wueat Cakes Improvep.—Stir half pint | 
corn meal in a quart of boiling water; let it boil | 
half an hour, and when cool, add three pints water 
or sour milk, a tea cup of yeast, and some salt. | 
Stir in buckwheat flour to make a thick batter. If | 
sour milk is used, put in a large tea spoonfull of | 
soda, Bake when light, on hot griddles, 


Tomato Catsur.—Peal and cut two quarts toma- 
toes, add one table-spoonful of salt, two of ground | 
black pepper, one of allspice, two of mustard, half | 
8 spoonful of cayenne pepper, and one pint good | 
cider vinegar. Strain through a wire seive, and | 
boil down to one quart; bottle and seal. Add | 
vinegar as it is needed for use. 

Anotuer.—Half bushel tomatoe, scald and press 
through a seive, boil down one half, add two table- 
spoonfuls salt, one cayenne pepper, one of black 
pepper, half a spoonful each of cloves, cinnamon, 
and mace, and one tea cup of vinegar, Boil, seal, 
and set in a cool place. 

Tomato Fies.—Take a peck of plum tomatoes, 
scald and peel. Use 6 pounds of sugar or its equiv- 
alent of good syrup, cook the tomatoes in the syrup, 
dry them in the sun, and pack in boxes with pow- 
dered sugar between the layers. They will keep 
a long as figs. Bottle the syrup to eat on buck- 
wheat cakes, 

Stancn Caxr.—Take 1 cup of butter, 2 cups of 
sugar, 14 cups of starch, 14 cups of flour, the white 
of 8 eggs, 1 cup of cream, sweet or sour; if sweet, 
use 1 tea-spoonful of cream tartar; if sour, omit 
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flour enough to make a thick batter. 
lard. 


$21 











To Make Yeast.—Equal quantities of corn meal 
and flour, a little salt. 
and pour the liquor on the meal boiling hot, stir- 
ring it well; and when cool, add some yeast. 
When well fermented, put in a stone jug, and keep 

}in a cool place. 
| kept a number of weeks, summer or winter. 
| fore using, pour off the water that rises, and soke 
| the whole well. 


Boil a quantity of hops, 


The last will be the best when 
Be- 


When necessary, add a little soda. 
Goop Frirrers.—To a pint of good buttermilk, 


idd a little salt and a tea-spoonful of soda; stir in 
Fry in hot 


A Nice Desert.—Three even tea-spoonfuls of 


wine glass of French brandy. Mix the ingredients | corn starch, 3 eggs well beaten, 1 cup of sweet 
cream, sweeten to taste. 


Lemon. 


JumMBLES.—Two cups sugar, one of butter, one 


egg, one wine glass milk. 


THE FARM GIRLS OF NEW ENGLAND. 
Smion Brown, editor of the New England 
Farmer, in speaking of the women in the farm- 





° es ; ; +o Tew ole aves 
] you will admit it to be better than when | districts of New England, says:— 


“T find a large proportion of the young women 
willing to remain upon the farm so long as broth- 
ers will stay, and society is made up of two sexes 
instead of one. 

“On their part they are fitted to adorn society, 
are usually well educated, and read papers and 
current books, and are often acquainted with clas- 
sical literature; they are quick to catch the man- 
ners of living as they rise, and prove that Paris is 
but a step from their rural homes. Honitons, and 
talmas, and crinolines rustle on the hills or by their 
crystal streams with more unaffected grace than on 
the dusty paves of Boston and New York, while 
their fair occupants are buoyant with health and 
elastic spirits, and fitted to dignify and bless exis- 
tence. Such should become the mothers of our 
land. 

“In all my rambles I find parents left childless 
upon large farms, deploring the absence of sons at 
California or the West, and the once productive 
acres and tidy buildings neglected and going to de- 
cay. I said to the only child remaining at home of 
a large and prosperous family: ‘The farm has its 
advantages and charms as well as the city, and 
there is less temptation to err.’ 

“*Ves,’ said Rebecca, ‘the farm has its attrac- 
tions, but it lacks society; it is a life of confine- 
ment; the dairy demands constant attention and 
hard work, and the hired men are sometimes diffi- 
cult to please, after we have labored carefully to 
provide for them. Society is broken and meagre; 
the young men flee to the city, or wander to dis- 
tant lands, leaving the young women in charge of 
the farm and to sooth and comfort the declining 
days of their parents.’ Such was the language of 
a highly intelligent, affectionate and noble woman, 
and it represents the sentiments of a large class, 

“Who has eloquence and persuasion sufficient to 
arrest the attention of young men and convince 
them that in leaving the homes of their fathers 
and their old childhood, they leave privileges and 
advantages already established, which it may take 





the cream tartar, 4 of soda. 





a life of labor to acquire in distant lands.” 
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New Advertisements this Month. 


Leavetworth's Corn Husker—Alanson Brown and E. D. Hal- 
lock, Rochester, N. Y. 

Hand-Book of Fruit-Culture—Fowler & Wells, New York. 

Mallock’s Cross-Cut and Circular Saw Mill Combined—E, D. 
Hallock. Rochester, N. Y. 

Union Nursery—Chas, Moulson, Rochester, N. Y. 

Wooden Water Pipe—I. 8. Hobbie & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Stock and Hay Scales—Forsyth & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Trees, Plants, &e.—Wm. Rh. Prince & Co., Flushing, N. Y. 

Lawton Blackberry—Wm. Lawton, New York. 

Trees, Plants, and Vines—J. H. Boardman, Brighton, N. Y. 

Superior Dwarf Pear Trees—T. G. Yeomans, Walworth, N. 

Old Rochester Nursery—S. Moulson, Rochester, N. Y. 

Fruit Trees for the Southwest—M. B. Bateham & Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Agents Wanted—James Challen & Son, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lawton Blackberries—A. Williams, Fayetteville, N. Y. 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees—L. K. Scofield & Co., Elgin, Ill. 

Birdsall’s Patent Improved Clover Thresher, Huiler, and Clean- 
er Combined—J. C, Birdsell, West Henrietta, N. Y. 

Farm in Southern Michigan for Sale—Charles Betts, Burr Oak, 
Michigan. 

Currant Bushes for Sale—Chas. Dubois, Fishkill Landing, N.Y. 

Pure Bred Sheep and Swine at Auction—W. 8. G. Knowles, 
Guelph, Canada West. 
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As the leisure season of the year is approaching, and 
farmers will have more time to read—and as there are 
thousands who are not now taking any agricultural paper, 
we wish to say to each reader of the Genesee Farmer that, 
for the purpose of introducing the paper, we will take 
subscriptions for the last quarter of the present year. 
For twelve cents, in postage stamps, we will send the 
paper to any address from October to December inclusive; 
and for one dollar, we will send ten copies, together with a 
Rural Annual, to the person getting up the club. 

The subscribers need not all be at one Post Office, 
We will send them wherever the members of the club 
desire. 

We are publishing the cheapest agricultural and horti- 
cultural paper in the world—we are trying to make it the 
Best; and with the aid of our host of able, practical cor- 
respondents, we hope to succeed. But to carry out our 
plans, we want one hundred thousand subscribers. To at- 
tain this result, the aid of every one of our friends is indis- 
pensable. If they will show the paper to their neighbors, 
and take and forward their subscriptions, they would do 
their neighbors and ourselves a great favor. Now is the 
time to take this matter in hand. No farmer—and especi- 
ally no farmer’s son—should be without an agricultural 
paper, to read during the long evenings now approaching. 
To such, our friends may confidently recommend “ The 
Farmers own Paper.” It is so cheap that all can afford 
o take it, even if they are already taking some other 
papers. 

We shall print several thousand extra numbers of the 
October number, and can supply all demands. Let us 
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Western New York Frurr Growers Society —This 


Society convened in this city September 29, The _ 
serymen—-who compose the greater part of the nm 
active portion of the society—are particularly busy at thi 
season, and the attendance was not as large as usual, 

The subjects proposed for discussion were: 

1. Stocks.—Their influence; and the Propriety of seleg, 
ing or rejecting the different stocks commonly (or uacom, 
monly) used, for pear, plum, peach and other fruits, 

2. Fears.—Can they be grown profitably for market: 
and if so, in what way and under what circumstancy) 
What is the most frequent cause of failure in pears? 

3. Peaches.—Can they be grown profitably for mark 
in Western New York? What are the most hardy 
Which are the most reliable for crops in unfavorable yy 
sons? 

4. Grapes.—Best varieties, and the best mode of eulj. 
vation. 

5. Apples.—Best and most{profitable varieties for Wey, 
ern New York. How to destroy the apple borer and othe 
enemies ? 

The discussion was confined principally to the culture 
of pears and grapes, and elicited little that was New or 
interesting. The society adjourned the same even} 
The subjects are important ones, and we should be glad if 
some of our correspondents would discuss them through 
the pages of the Farmer. 

There was a fair show of fruit for the season, 1.4 
Warp, of this city, exhibited some magnificent Shdin 
pears—weighing probably 12 ounces each. Exias (gy, 
of Irondequoit, N. Y. showed some remarkably fine On 
daga and Flemish Beauties. W. Brocxspank, of Hudson, 
N. Y., presented nine varieties of native grapes, among 
them some splendid bunches of Diana and Jsabella—som 
of the berries of the latter measuring three inches roui 
E. C. Frost, of Havanna, N. Y., showed magnificent speq- 
mens of the Wagener apple and King of Tompkins (o, 
+e - ———— 

Reap tHe ADVERTISEMENTS.—We have again this mon 
an interesting advertising department. Business mens 
beginning to find out that the Genesee Farmer has notoly 
a very large circulation, but that it is read by intelliget 
practical farmers and fruit growers—men ever willing 
patronize anything which commends itself to their notice. 
By excluding everything of a doubtful character, we hope 
to merit the confidence of our readers, while we are satis 
fied that our extensive circulation will secure a contine 
ance of advertising patronage. 
In this connection, we may be allowed to allude tothe 
fact that the Genesee Farmer has now nearly three timaa 
many subscribers as when it came into the possession of it 
present publisher. This unparalleled success is maitly 
due to those trygSriends of rural improvement who hare 
acted as voluntary agents in obtaining subscribers, as well 
as to those who have so ably contributed to its columss 
It will be our constant study to merit a continuance d 
their favor, as well as to compensate them for their disix- 
terested efforts in our behalf. 
—— -+e 
Sussects ror Prize Essays. —Next month we shal 
offer a list of subjects for Prize Essays, and shall esteem 
it a particular favor if our readers will name some sib 
jects on which they desire information. They must & 
sent in by the seventeenth of the present month, at tht 
latest. Will our friends attend tothis matter? Wewsi 
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—_—__— 
Fm Acarx.—Our esteemed friend Sanrorp Howarp, 
itor of the Boston Cultivator, has just returned from a 
gait to Europe. On the day after his arrival home, he 
rites us, in @ private letter, “I have now only time 
jp thank you for the letters you were so kind as to give 
to your friends, and to express my gratification, in 

1 terms, at the most cordial and warm-hearted re- 
on [ met at their hands.” Mr. Howarp is a good 

ntative of the intelligent American farmer, and we 
git satisfied that he would be received in England with 
gtended arms. The English farmers entertain the highest 
respect and the most cordial esteem for their American 
ietheren, and nothing but more frequent intercourse is 
yeessary to connect them together in one indissoluble 


iad of friendship. So mote it be. 
—_————_-+ @ s-—__—__—- 


ASerovs Loss. — The ship Judah Touro, in which 
fr. Howarp forwarded his second purchace of choice 
sock from the North of England, encountered boisterous 
rather, during which the mare “Fly-away-Jean” per- 
ished at sea. She was in foal to the noted horse “Dr. 
Sugrado,” and high expectations were entertained in 
ngurd to the value of the progeny, as the mare was se- 
leted as the “best among a thousand.” 


senmmmmnsligels 
Tx: Ronan AnnuaL anv HorticuttaraLt Directory 
por 1859. — We are now busily engaged on this work. 
Itwill be issued by the first of November. We hope to 
nike it superior to any of the previous volumes. A few 
wpropriate advertisements will be inserted at the rate of 
{per page. They must be sent in immediately. 
oo———_—. 


Inquiries and Answers, 








Keeping Tomatoes For Winxter.—Every one almost is 
fad of tomatoes, and many go to considerable expense in 
the purchase of patent self-sealing cans. Can not you, or 
sme of the numerous readers of the Genesee Farmer, tell 
wof acheaper method that will do as well? It will be a 


grat favor. Mrs. T. K. W 
Tomatoes, and other vegetables, as well as fruits, can 
bekept for any length of time, if all air is exhausted and 
cluded. This is best done by cooking. Tomatoes 
should be prepared as for table use, except seasoning, 
wly using a little salt. Heat them until you are sure 
they are boiling hot, and then place them in jars previ- 
ously warmed, and seal them by putting over the jar a 
totton cloth first, and over that another cloth dipped in 
nelied rosin; add a small lump of tallow to the rosin to 
wfien it. The rosin renders the cloth air tight, and if 
trwn closely over the top of the jar, and tied while warm, 
they will be as safe as in self-sealing cans. Pitchers with 
te handles and noses broken off, or any dish not too 
large, will answer as well. The potteries are making 
sone jars holding one pint, and one quart, with a cover, 
vhich are cheap and excellent. If the air is excluded, 
the cloth will settle down close to the cover or top of the 
iw. If it puffs up, take it off and try again. The cloth 
put over before putting on the one dipped in rosin is to 
prevent the cement from getting into the tomato. From 
experience we know this to be a reliable method when 
Well done. 
Hay Scares.—(M. A. R.) You will find the hay scales 
manufactured by Forsytu & Co., of this city, in all res- 
Pects such as you wish. You can obtain full particulars 


Preservine IsaBeLLaA GRAPES THROUGH THE WINTER.— 
Will Mr. Jostan Sater please give us, through the col- 
umns of the Farmer, the method of keeping grapes fresh 
through the winter, as he states in the Rural Annual for 
1858, that they are “as easily kept fresh through the win- 
ter as any other fruit.” I have found it very difficult to 
keep them fresh — retaining all their natural flavor, *— 
Balston Centre, N. ¥. 


I preserve my Isabella grapes fresh through the winter, 
by spreading them on shelves in single layers, just so the 
bunches do not touch each other, in a close closet, where 
a very even temperature can be maintained. A closet in 
a garret is frequently a good place. The temperature 
should range from 34 to 40 deg. It requires a low tem- 
perature, but it must not be so low that the frost touches 
them, for they will at once fall off the bunch and decay; 
nor must they be touched by frost in the least before 
gathering; but they must be fully ripe, and before putting 
away, every imperfect berry must be cut out with a pair 
ot scissors. Sometimes I drive shingle nails in the under 
sides ot the shelves, and suspend the bunches with a 
piece of string. The great difficulty is in maintaining a 
steady temperature and dry atmosphere. Last winter I 
kept a few till the middle of February, which was four 
months from the time of picking. 

By the way, the Isabella is the only out-door sour grape 
I have seen to be affected with mildew, this and last sea- 
son. Josran Saiter.—Last Avenue Nurseries, Rochester, 





Ror or tae CatawsBa Grare.—I write to you to ask if 
you can tell the cause of the rot in the Catawba Grape,— 
and if so, what remedy will stop it. The grapes form and 
then rot; they have done so for the last two years. Jos. 
M. Hoors.—New Brighton, Pa. 


We handed the above to one of our best grape growers, 
and annex his answer: 


I cannot tell what is the cause of the rot in the Catawba 
grape. I have always thought that the skin of the berry, 
at this particular stage of growth, is so thin and tender 
that it can not bear the least exposure to either sun or 
rain. But this will not always hold good, for I now have 
some bunches hanging exposed to the sun, and on the 
shaded side of the bunch they are affected with the rot, 
and upon that exposed to the sun not. It is always at- 
tacked about the time it commences its second swelling, 
from the first to the middle of August, and after wet 
weather, which leaves damp nights and hot days. 

I know of no remedy but to send it south of Central 
Ohio for its health. I have been told that the Catawba is 
almost an entire failure at Cincinnati this season, but this 
is but hearsay. The Catawba is a splendid grape when 
well ripened; but if we get a good bunch once in five or 
six years, we think we do remarkably well, about ‘here. 
Jostau Satrer.—Last Avenue Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 


Notices of Books, Pamphlets, &. 


THE STORY OF THE TELEGRAPH, and a History of the 
Great Cable; a complete record of the inception, progress, and 
final success of that undertaking. A General History of the 
Land and Oceanic —— Descriptions of Telegraphic 
Apparatus, and Biographical Sketches of the += persons 
connected with the great work. By Cuares F. Briees and 
Avevustvs Mavick. Abundantly and beautifully illustrated. 
New York. Rupp & Carton. 1858, 


We cannot say much for this work. It is a hasty com- 
pilation from the newspaper reports of the Atlantic tele- 
graph expedition, thrown into book form. The descrip- 
tion of the telegraphic apparatus is most meagre and 
imperfect, The “general history of land and ocean tele- 
graphs” occupies just fourteen of the two hundred and 
fifty-five pages of the book. A considerable portion of 
these fourteen pages is occupied with new and unexplained 
wood cuts, which as far as they throw any light on the 
subject they are designed to illustrate, might as well have 
been left out. From the very nature of the subject, there 
is much in the book that is interesting, but the well \in- 
formed reader wil! find little in it that is new or per- 





by addressing them. 





manently valuable. 
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A TEXT--BOOK OF VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL PIHYS- 
IOLOGY. By Uenry Goapsy, M.D. New York: D. Appie- 
ton & Co. For sale by D. M, Dewey, Rochester, N. Y. 





Dr. Goapsy was formerly Dissector of Minute Anatomy 
to the Royal College of Surgeons of England, and is now 
Professor of Vegetable and Animal Physiology and Entomo- 
logy in the State Agricultural College of Michigan. He 
has prepared this book—a handsonie octavo of 300 pages, 
illustrated by upwards of 450 beautiful engravings—for 
the use of schools, seminaries, and colleges in this coun- 
try. It is by far the ablest and most scientific work of 
the kind in the English language. If it has a fault, it is 
To the 
diligent student, however, and to all who would have a 
thorough knowledge of Vegetable and Animal Physi- 
ology, this book will prove deeply intesesting and useful. 


that it is too scieutific for the general reader. 





THE COOPERS; or, Getting Under Way. By Arice B. Haven 
New York: D. ArpLteton & Co, 15808. For sale by D. M 
Dewey, Rochester, N. Y, 

To those who have read the previous works of this 
popular authoress, such as “ All’s Not Gold that Glit- 
ters,” “No such word as Fail,” etc., the mere announce- 
ment of this new book will be sufficient to induce its 
perusal. The story is well conceived, and shows how 
marriage, even when entered into by those who have had 
little experience in life, and by those who have inade- 
quate ideas of its responsibilities, may be made to work 
out the highest happiness of both parties. 


A New Book on Dairy Farming, by C. L. Fuirxt, Secre- 
tary of the Mass. Board of Agriculture, is announced. 
From the well known ability of the author, we may expect 
a work of great merit. It comprises chapters on the 
Various Breeds of Stock; on the Principles of Breeding; 
on the Selection of Milch Cows, with a complete explana- 
tion of GueNnon’s method of judging and selecting cows 
on the Feeding and Management of Dairy Stock; on the 
Raising of Calves; on the Culture of Grasses and Forage 
Plants; on the Details of Milk, Butter, and Cheese Dai- 
ries; on the Diseases of Dairy Stock; on the Dairy System 
of Holland; and on the Piggery, as a part of dairy estab- 
lishments, etc. An intelligent friend, who has seen the 
proof sheets, writes us that “it is the best work on this 
Such a book is 


much needed, and will meet with an extensive sale. 


subject ever got up in this country.” 








ADVERTISEMENTS, 


To secure insertion in the Farmer, must be received as early as 
the 10th of the previous month, and be of such a character as to 
be of interest to farmers. Terms—Two Dollars for every hun- 
dred words, each insertion, PAID IN ADVANCE. 


son —~ - Oe ~ - ~~ 


AWTON BLACKBERRIES—Linnexus Pie Plant, and fifty 
4 varieties of Strawberry, for sale by A. WILLIAMS, Fay- 
etteville, Onondaga Co,, N. Y. October, 1958,—1t* 5 





A GENTS WANTED —For new, popular, and universally 
saleable Books, issued in the most superb style. Address, 


JAS. CHALLEN & SON, Philadelphia. October, 1858.—1t.* 
MILCH COWS AND DAIRY FARMING. 


HE new work on this subject, by C. L. Fiz, Secretary of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture, contains the most 
recent and complete information on all matters connected with 
the Dairy, including a full and complete explanation of Guenon’s 
Method, and the Management of the Dutch Dairies. Published 
by MOORE, of New York, LIPPINCOTT & CO., Philadelphia, 
BICKEY, MALLORY & CO., Cincinnati, and WILLIAMS & 
Roston, and for sale by Booksellers and Periodical Agents 





— — a al 

Moreton Lodge Farm, near Guelph, Canada Wey 
MR. STONE 

Has arranged for his Annual Auction Sale, to be 

WEDNESDAY, THE 13TH Ox TOBER, 1956, 

When will be offered about Twenty imported anq 


held og 


COTSWOLD RAMS! Pa 
Flock of Imported and Pure Bred Southdown Sheep 


consisting of 
NINE RAMS, TWENTY-ONE EWES AND tw 
< LAMBS. WENTY4N 
The Aged Ram was awarded First Prize at the Proyigs 
Exhibition, Brantford, in 1857, of $48.00, being im 
previous Show. : © TNported tiny 


By Permission, 
Two Leicester, and Three cross bred SHEARLING Rag 


Cpward of Fifty Imported and Pure Bred BERKSHIRE w 
Small White Breed of PIGS, of different — 


Sale to commence at one o'clock, to the minute 


Terms.—Under $20, cash ; $20 to $50, three months; over $3 
six months credit on approved notes with interest, OF & disco 
of 1) per cent. per annum for cash. 

Guelph is on the Grand Trunk, and the Guelph and Gakpg 
way connects with the Great Western, affording easy Wap 
conveyance. W. 8. G. KNOWLES 

a Auctioneer, 

Guelph, 16th Sept., 185S.—ocit. 


waa - —< 
FRUIT TREES FOR THE SOUTH-WEST, 
AT THE COLUMBUS NURSERY, 
VERY large assortment of Fruit and other Trees, Sink 
LAL Vines, &c., including 
APPLE TREES, Standard and Dwarf, and of the best my, 
ties for Central and Southern Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, &, 
PEAR TREES, both Standard and Dwarf, the latter on Angy 
Quince stocks, very thrifty and handsome. 
CHERRY TREES, adapted to the climate of the South-We 
mostly on Mahaleb stocks, and branching low. 
PEACH TREES, of the best age and size, very stocky govi 
and of the choicest kinds, 
Plums, Quinces, Apricots, Nectarines, Almonds, Grapes, de 
rants, Gooseberries, Raspberries, Strawberries, Rhubarb and & 
paragus Roots, Osage Orange Plants, &e. 
Also, Evergreens of various kinds, Roses, and Omamay 
Shrubs and Flowers, in great variety, and at low prices, 
(> Send for a Descriptive CaTaLoGue, and order dined 
from head-quarters, as no Agents are employed to sell trea fe 
us. Articles will be packed securely, and forwarded as ditedal 
Address, M. b. BATEHAM & 00, 

October, 1858.—1t. Columbus, Ohio, 





FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 

‘ TWELVE hundred thousand Apple Seb 
1,200,000. lings, well cultivated and strong, two yeu 
old. 800,000 one year old, also strong. 

Also, large quantities Sugar Maple, White Ash and Hore(te 
nut Seedlings. 
Also, Silver Maple, White Ash, Tyrolese Larch, B 
Mountain Ash, Black Walnut, Norway Spruce, and mostoli 
ITardy Evergreen Trees of Europe, from one foot to four ama 
feet high. 
Also, 200,000 two to four years old Grafted Apple Trees, lap 
and fine. 
All for sale at Elgin Nurseries, at low cash prices. 

L. K. SCOFIELD & 0. 


Eygin, IIL, Sept. 20, 1858.—oc2t. 





BIRDSELL’S PATENT IMPROVED CLOVER THREE 
ER, HULLER AND CLEANER COMBINED. 
HIS Machine has been perfected so as to ensure accuracy? 
every operation— Threshing, Hulling and Cleaning Set 

without re-handling either the Chaff or Seed. It is easily 
ted, and made in the most durable manner. At the New Yot 
State Fair at Buffalo it received the first prize, and has just 
the first premium at the Ohio State Fair at Sandusky, in comp 
tition with their champion machines. Price of Machine #58 
For circulars, with particulars, address, 

J. C. BIRDSELL, 


West Henrietta, Monroe Co, N. ¥. 
ee ee 

FARM IN SOUTHERN MICHIGAN FOR SALE 
HAVE asmall Farm which I wish to sell, because I da 
want it, lying three miles north of the village of Burt 
on the Southern Railroad, half way from Toledo to Chica 


Good land, good water, timber, stone, fruit of all kinds, and Ve 
pleasantly situated. Address me by letter for —- at 


October, 1958.—1t.* 








t the country. Price $1.25. 12 mo. 416 pp. Fully 
—October, 1858. lt. 


Oak, Michigan. CHAS. 
October, 1858.—1t 
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—a IMPORTANT TO 


s0CK DEALERS AND FARMERS. 


E bave just completed an entire new set of pat- 


SS 
Ada Wey 


held on J terns for 
sTOCK AND HAY SCALES, 
Pare Bry With large platforms—weighing three, four, five, and 
; 5 six tons— 
Sh Expressly for Stock and Hay Dealers. 
weet The smallest platform is 8 by 13 feet; largest size, 
; 15 feet a 4 
NTYOn i se selling these Scales at greatly reduced prices 
yrices to suit the times. ; 
Pro We have Medals and Diplomas from the State Agri- 
oned a alural Societies of New York, Ohio, Michigan, Indi- 
= ga, Minois, and Massachusetts, and the Provincial 


ieultural Society of Canada. ‘ 
_ = information respecting these Scales may be ob- 
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by addressing FORSYTH & CO., 
ie No. 15 Water street, Rochester, N. Y. 





TIRE wi Rochester, October, 1858. PE te 
rea, — 
, TM. R. PRINCE & CO., FLUSHING, N. ¥.—Offer an 
nute, unrivalled stock ot Trees, Plants, &e., embracing all the 
pew and choice varieties, many of which are not obtainable else- 
 Overgy f where. The following Catalogues will fully explain to the pur- 
i auser the estimable varieties of each Department, and they are 
mailed gratis to those who enclose stamps: — No, 1, Descriptive | 
Galt Ra Catalogue of Fruit and Ornainental Trees, Shrubs and Plants. | 
¥ wang — No.2, Roses, a en ae _ ~~ 
’ 6 Williams, and all other Ilerbaccous owering ants. &c. 
in eo 8 Extra Large Fruit Trees, Evergreens, and other Orna- 
mental Trees and Shrubs, suitable tor immediate fruit-bearing 
——— ad embellishment. No. 4,W holesale Catalogue for Nurseries 
T, and Dealers, eer | ee —— 2 a oe “4 En- | 
ing, and Tree and Shrub Seeds, &e. No.5, Wholesale Cat- | 
mee Vegetable, Agricultural and Flower Seeds. No. 6, De- | 
s, Shak, grptive Catalogue of our unrivalied collection of 100 Select Va | 
rieties of Strawberries, with a Resecrep List, and Directions for 
st Var, Gulture. No. 9, Catalogue of Bulbous Flowers of every Class, 
ke, wgether with Tree and Herbaceous Ponies, Dahlias, and other 
0 Anges rare Flowering Plants. No. 12, Wm. R. Prince & Co.’s Address 
w the American Institute, on the character and merits of the 
th-Feg, Chinese Potato, with the triumphant Reports of the American 
gd French Institutes on the same subject. No. 13, Catalogue of 
rnd, Greenhouse Plants. No. 14, Descliptive Catalogue of Native 
Grapes. No. 15, Wholesale Catalogue of Bulbous Flower Roots. 
8, Oe Ros, General Priced List, with deduced Lutes for Fruit Trees, 
and Je Small Fruits and Esculents, 
Srrawsernies.—Prince’s Magnate, largest and finest of all, 
amet ad Ladies’ Pine, highest flavor, $2.50 per 100; Wilson’s Albany 
$1.50; Hooker $2.00, and 20 varieties at $1 per 100. ocit 
‘direct eooek a — “ _ ae 
nee fr THE LAWTON BLACKBERRY 
“17 [I unique, and not, as some have been led to believe, the com- 
mon “NEW ROCHELLE BLACKBERRY,” improved by 
Chia eitivation. It differs in shape, size and quality from all others. 
a Is perfectly hardy, enduring the severest winters without protec- 
tion, The fruit is delicious, having small seeds in proportion to 
e Sent ts size; is a prodigious bearer, and in any good Jarming soil, the 
oyna — salk, leaf, fower and fruit, will grow of mammoth proportions. 
For the convenience of Clubs, and those who take orders for 
eChe | Plauls, they will be safely packed in boxes, put up in clusters of 


one dozen, without charge for package, at the following rates:— 
Abox of 1 doxen, $2; a box of 3 dozen, $5; a box of 8 dozen, 
#6. To prevent imposition, which has been most extensively 
practiced, every package will be marked and branded, and pur- 
chasers from the undersigned will thus secure the genuine varie- 
ty, without admixture, and may enjoy this delicious fruit the 
second summer in perfection. The money should accompany the 
order, with name and address distinctly written. N. B.—No 
itinerant plant sellers or traveling agents are employed to sell the 
Planis from my grounds. Address— 
WILLIAM LAWTON, 
No. 54 Wall-street, New York, 
or, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


eee 


5 


_October, 1858,—2t. 


TREES, PLANTS AND VINES. 

H. BOARDMAN solicits the attention of Amateurs, Farmers 
e and others, who intend planting, to the following, which he 
dfers in large or small quantities, and at moderate prices: 

The stock is thrifty and well grown. 

Apples, Pears and Cherries, both Standard and Dwarf, of the 

Most popular and desirable varieties. 

Peaches, 1 and 2 years old. Fine trees of the best sorts. 

Plums, Apricots, Nectarines and Quinces, in variety. 

_ Grapes, Y and 2 year old plants, of Native and Foreign sorts, 

including many new ones. 

Strawberries, Currants, Raspberries, Blackberries, Gooseber- 

ries, Rhubarb and Asparagus of the most approved new and old 

Varieties. 

Also, Ornamental Trees, Evergreens, Roses, Shrubs, Hedge 

Nursery Stock, &o. 

Orders will receive pas 

-HB 
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attention Address, 
OARDMAN, Nurseryman, &c., 


eeaee 








October, 1858,—1t. Buiguton, near Rochester, N. Y 








GENESEE VALLEY NURSERIES. _ 


FRUIT TREES, ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, 
ROSES, &c, &c. 


Ts proprietors of these well known and extensive Nurserice 
. have on hand a large and well-grown stock of 
FRUIT TREES, ORNAMENTAL TREES, SITRUBS, ROSES, 
GREEN-HOUSE and BEDDING PLANTS, DAHLIAS, 
PHLOXES, and other HARDY BOKDER PLANTs. 

The assortment of ROSES is very extensive, and embraces all 
varieties whch could be obtained and which are considered 
worthy of cultivation. Our collection of HYBRID PERPET- 
UALS is the most complete in the country. 

The GREEN-HOUSE DEPARTMENT receives particular 
attention, and the stock of Fuchsais, Geraniums, and other Green~ 
House Plants, is large and varied. In the 

FRUIT DEPARTMENT, 
our stock consists of 

APPLES, of the leading varieties, Dwarf and Standard. 

PEARLS, of all desirable varieties, on Quince and Pear stocks. 

PLUMS—A choice selection of well-grown trees of popular 
sorts, 

CHERRIES—All the popular sorts, Dwarf and Standard. 

PEACHES—A ehoice assortment. 

NECTARINES, APRICOTS, and QUINCES, in variety. 

GKAPES—A complete assortment of both native and foreign 
sorts, including many of recent introduction. 

Small Fruits. 

CURRANTS—Twenty-five choice sorts, including many new 
varieties. 

RASPBERRIES, GOOSEBERRIES, BLACKBERRIES, and 
STRAWBERRIES, of all new and approved varieties. 

We have, for the accommodation of Nurserymen, STOCKS 
and SEEDLINGS, including Apple, Pear, Plum, Cherry, Quince, 
&e., &c. Also, SEEDLINGS OF EVERGREEN TREES, in- 
cluding Norway Spruce, Balsam Fir, Scotch Pine, Austrian Pine, 
Larch, and Hedge Plants. 


ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT. 


The stock of Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, both Deciduous 
and Evergrean, will be found to embrace all that is desirable 
among LAWN and STREET TREES and SHRUBS. ROSES, 
consisting of Hybrid Perpetual and Summer Roses, Moss, Bour- 
bon, Noisette, Tea, Bengal or China, and Climbing or Prairie 
Roses. 

HARDY HERBACEOUS or BORDER PLANTS and BULB- 
OUS FLOWER ROOTS—An extensive assortment. 

All the above will be disposed of at low rates, and on advan- 
tageous terms. For further details, we refer to our full set of 
Catalogues, which will be mailed to applicants who enclose a one 
cent stamp for each. 

N 





No. 1. Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits, &c. 
* ¢ do do Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
toses, &ec. 
“« ¢ do do Green-House and Bedding 
Plants, Dahlias, &c. 
“ 4, Wholesale or Trade List for Nurserymen and Dealers. 
* 5. Catalogue of Bulbous Flower Roots. 


{= All communications to be addressed to 
A. FROST & Co., 
Genesee Valley Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 


Sept., 1858.—2t 





SUPERIOR DWARF PEAR TREES. 
1 ROWN on the best stocks, in the best manner, and of well 
J tested varieties, at prices that will please. Also, a desirable 
stock of FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. Dwarf Pear 
Trees with fruit can be seen till the fruit shall be gathered. 
, T. G. YEOMANS, 
Walworth Nurseries, Wayne Co., N. Y 





Oct., 1858.—1t, 
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HALLOCK’S CROSS-CUT CIRCULAR SAW-MILL COMBINED. 


ig Machine has been improved and perfected, rendering it 
in all respects superior to any like machinery. It is strong, 
durable, simple in construction, and not liable to get out of order. 
It can be driven by any ordinary Horse-Power used in threshing. 
Both Saws can be used at a time, or separately, as desired, It is 
admirably adapted to sawing Wood, Barrel Heading, Stave and 
Shingle Bolts, slitting Fence Stuff, boring Caps, (for which an 
Augur is attached,) as well as a variety of other purposes for 


which such Saws are employed. It received the First Premium 
at the New York State Fairs in 1855, 1856 and 1857. 
Prices.—Combined Machine, $85.00 ; Double Cross-cut, $5; 
Single Cross-cut, $40.00. Cap Augur and Slitting arrangements 
extra. For Circulars, with directions, certificates and other 


ticulars, address, E. D. HALLOCK, Agent, 
Hallock’s Agricultural Warehouse, 
Sept. 1858.—1t. 108 Buffalo st., Rochester, N. ¥, 











WOODEN WATER PIPE. 
ADE of pine timber, the usual size 34¢ inches square, with 
a bore 124 inches, and the joints eight feet long, and fitted 
together so as to be water tight. 
his Pipe is the cheapest Pipe made, (only four cents per foot 
at the Factory,) the easiest laid down. not liable to get out of or- 
der, will last many years if properly laid, and leaves water pure, 
sweet, and perfectly healthy for man or beast. For carrying 
water for any purpose whatever, it is the best and most economi- 
cal that can be laid down. 

Every Farmer should have a good supply of fresh water, in a 
sheltered plece in his barn-yard, where his stock can drink freely 
and as often as nature demands, without long exposure to the 
cold storms of winter. It is believed that such an arrangement, 
besides being a great convenience, adds much to the comfort of 
the animals, and saves a considerable amount of fodder. No 
good Farmer can afford to be without it. 

Manufactured by I. S. HOBBIE & CO., 

October, 1858.—1t. Rochester, N. Y. 


ANDRE LEROY’S NURSERIES, 


AT ANGERS, FRANCE. 


as Proprietor of these Nurseries—the most extensive in 
Europe, has the honor to inform his numerous friends and 
the public, that his Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, Roses, Seedlings, Fruit Stocks, &c., for the present season, 
is now ready, and at their disposition. 

The experience which he has acquired in the last ten years by 
numerous and important invoices to the U.S., and the special 
cultures which he has established for that market upon an area of 
over 300 acres, are for his customers a sure guarantee of the 
proper and taithful execution of their orders. 

Apply as heretofore, to F. A. BRUGUIERE, 138 Pearl Street, 
New York, his sole agent in the U. 8. 

Norse.—All advertisements or circulars, bearing the name of 
Leroy, ANGERS, must not be considered as emanating from our 
House, if they do not at the same time, mention that F, A. 
BrucGurers, is our agent. Address, 

F. A. BRUGUIERE, New York, 

September, 1858.—4t. ANDRE LEROY, Angers, France. 

MONROE STREET NURSERY, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
HE Subscriber has for sale, Apple, Pear, Cherry, Peach and 
Plum Trees; also, European Mountain Ash, Balsam Fir, 
and Norway Spruce Trees. Also, a good variety of Strawberry 
Plants and Currants. All to be sold at the lowest market prices, 
either wholesale or retail. E. BOARDMAN, 





UNION NURSERY, ROCHESTER, N. Y, 

to Proprietor of this Nursery, has a largely increas) 

Stock of Fruit and Ornamental Trees for sale this Autum, 
and in addition to a general variety, would invite the attention ¢ 
purchasers especially to the following: 

50,000 Standard Apple Trees, 4 and 5 years old, 

8,000 Dwarf do on Paradise, 3 and 4 years old, 

5,000 Standard Pears, 2 and 3 years old. 

10,000 Dwarf do 2 to 6 years old. 

6,000 Standard Cherries, 2 and 3 years old. 

8,000 Dwarf do on Mahaleb. 2 and 3 years old. 

8,000 Plums, 2 to 4 years old. 

5,000 Peaches. 

8,000 Orange Quinces. 

4,000 Queen of the Prairie Roses, Layers, 2 and 3 yean, 

2,000 Giant Rhubarb. Also, Apple, Plum and Chey 
Stocks. CHAS, MOULSON, 

Rochester, October 1, 1858.—1t. 


ROCHESTER AND LAKE AVENUE COMMERCIAL 
NURSERIES, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Ts Proprietors of this old establshment, offer for sale this 
Fall, the following varieties of Fruit Trees, &c., which wil 
be found thrifty and well grown 
STANDARD AND DWARF APPLE, PEAR, PLUM, PEACH, 
CHERRY, APRICOT, NECTARINES, QUINCE. 

Also, have constantly on hand, a general assortment of ORNA 
MENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, EVERGREENS AND ROSES 
HERBACEOUS PLANTS, GREEN HOUSE AND BED 
DING-OUT PLANTS, &c,, &c., &e. 

The above will be disposed of low, at wholesale and retail 
Orders with cash or good reference, will be attended to promptly. 
Catalogues sent gratis on receipt of one cent stamp. 

(= Stocks for Nurserymen. 
nb J. DONNELLAN & 00._ 


A. FROST & CO., 
GENESEE VALLEY NURSERIES, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., 


|} AVE published their Wholesale Catalogue, No. 4, of Fruit, 
Ornamental Trees, Plants, &c., containing prices for the 

Autumn of 1858. 

All those parties who wish to purchase largely, wilf consult 

their interest by examining this Catalogue. It is sent free to all 

applicants, by enclosing a stamp, 

eptember, 1858.—2t 


CHERRY STONES. 
OF first rate quality, 7 per bushel. A limited stock selected 
from young wild Mazzard Trees, $10 per bushel. 
Catalogues of TREE SEEDS, and general Nursery Stock, 














September, 1858,.—2t, 





THOMAS MEEHAN, Germantown Nu 
September, 1858,—2t, near Philadelphia, Pa 
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VENWORTH’S 
CORN HUSKER, 
Par’p June 15, 1858, 
Js a light, simple, and ef- 
fective machine, well made 
snd not liable to get out of 
order. By a simple, unfail- 
ing operation, the ear is 
taken out, leaving the husks 
on the stalk, and the corn 
god stalks discharged in 
separate piles, It is sold 
for only FIVE DOLLARS, 
snd can be forwarded by 


or as freight. Or- Diy ution i, 
express it 

AAs a ‘hy 

be ZA AAH IIT 1 


derspromptly filled. Rights 


forsale on reasonable terms. 
Agencies for sale of Husk- 
es solicited. Liberal dis- 
count to dealers. Address 
ALANSON BROWN, Ro- 
ester, N. Y.. or E. D. 
HALLOCK, Hallock’s Ag- 
ricultaral Warehouse, 10S 
Buffalo St., Rochester, N.Y. 
October, 1858.—1t 
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MODEL MERCANTILE COLLEGE, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., 
RE-OPENS PERMANENTLY, SEPTEMBER Ist, 1858, 
IN WAMSLEY’S MARBLE BLOCK, MAIN STREET, 


When will be introduced a new mode of Instruction, combining 
Theory and Practice, by means of certain Counting Room and 
Banking arrangements, approved practical forms, routine of 
ness, etc., etc. The rooms appropriated to college purposes 
in this splendid block, are the largest and most elegant of any 
Commercial Institution in the country, containing over ten thou- 
tand square feet of floor, and furnished in the most elegant mar- 
her. Every variety of business is appropriately represented, and 
actually performed by the pupil, until he becomes practically 
fumiliar with the process of o ening, conducting, and closing 
books, and the whole routine of mercantile transactions, from the 
details of a country store to the more complicated operations of 
the highest banking institution. 
For full particulars, send for circulars. 
G. W. EASTMAN, President, 
Author of Fulton & Eastman’s Penmanship and Book-Keeping. 
Rochester, September 1, i858. 





Russa OR BASS MATS—Selected expressly for budding 
and tying. GUNNY BAGS, TWINES, &c., suitable for 
Nursery purposes, for sale in lots to suit, by 
D. W. MANWARING, Importer, 
August, 1859,—1y* 248 Front street, New York. 


A. LONGETT, 
No. 34 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK, 
[PALER in Peruvian and Elide Island Guanos, Superphos- 
phate of Lime, Blood and Wool Manure, and Bone Dust. 
November 1, 1857.—ly. 








FRUIT-CULTURE FOR THE MILLION! 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


A Hanp-Boox or Frurt-Currurs ; 
being a Guide to the Culture and Management of Fruit-Trees, 
with Condensed Descriptions of many of the Best and most Popu- 
lar Varieties in the United States. Illustrated with nearly a hun- 
dred Engravings. By Tuomas Greaa. 

Part First Contains: 
IntTRopucTORY REMARKS, TRANSPLANTING, 
PRELIMINARIES TO PLANTING, Arrer-CuLTuRE. 

Part SEconND, 
THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF FEUIT. 


ALMONDS, Apricots, APprL_rs, 
BLACKBERRIES, CuErries, CuRRANTS, 
GoosEBEREIES, Graprs, NECTAERINES, 
PEACHES, PrEars, Poms, 
QUINCEs, RASPBERRIES, STRAWBERRIES. 


Tne AprEenpDiIx 
Contains a vast amount of miscellaneous matter relative to prop- 
agating and raising Fruit, preserving Fruits, and other things of 
interest to housekeepers. 
Sent prepaid by first mail, in paper, for 80 cents; in muslin, 50 
cents. Address FOWLER & WELLS, 
October, 1858.—2t 808 Broadway, New York. 





ATTENTION ! NURSERYMEN, FARMERS, &C. 


Ww have now on hand, 20000 Dwarf Pear Trees, 2 to 4 years 
old, of the finest growth, consisting of all the leading vari- 
eties. Also, 250,000 French Quince Stocks, which we offer at the 
following Low prices $ 
DWARF PEARS, 8 to 4 years old, well rooted and branched, 
$20 00 per hundred. 
« « — 500, or upwards, $16 00 per hundred. 
« “ 2 years old, fine, $1200 “ “ 
QUINCE STOCKS, Selected, Strong, $10 00 per thousand. 
Second size suitable to bud First Season, with good culture, 
. $6 00 per thousand. 
Well packed, and delivered at the Depot, Utica, N. Y. 
EASTMAN & CO., Marte Groyr Nursrgt 
September, 1858.—2t. Waterville, Oneida Co., N. Y. 
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eee ease tac serena eee === 
Prices of Agricultural Products at the Principal Markets in the United States, Canada and England, 
| | 
~| NEW YORK, |PHILADELP'IA,) ROCHESTER, | CHICAGO, TORONTO, |LONDOy 
Sept. 2Sth. Sept. 28th. Sept. 28th. | Sept. 28th. Sept 28th, Sept % 
' ' 
Beef, per 100 Ibs., ....|-... veleeeamnein 1 COE $4.50 @ $6.00 | $200 @ $325 | $400@ $5.00 | $325 @ guy” 
20 mess, per bbl.,../$11.00 @ $15.00 /$16.0% ™ $16.50 vomrasenneen: socel 4 “ |rrauicerseeereens besssaael 
Pork, per 100 Ibs.,....) 650 = =§=§«-_—_frnccees coccsccce | 54 5.00 8.68 25 | 6.00 1050 tee" 
do’ mess, perbbi...| 1600 18.75 | i775 1835] 16.00 ‘18.00 | 15.50 10,90 | 18.00 soeee 
Lard, per Ib. .....- 104% = «1X| 12 13 | il ’ 10 0 IES a9 
Batter G0” ee coes “12 20 1% 1G |S 38 | 06 16 i a) 3 3 
COSC, GOs ceccees 0 08 08 | 03 8 8 a 083 Z ‘18 
Flour, per bbi.,...... 8.75 850 | 4.37% 6.50 | 450 650 | 4.50 5.75 | 4.50 550 | 60 | gp 
Wheat, per bush.,....| 1.00 155 | 1.20 1.40 | 1.22 1.80 I 1.16 ‘90 12 | 14 ip 
Corn, shelled, per bu.,| .70 1.00 83 95 | 68 70 50 GL |orrerecccceceeeee 1.02 Le 
ons do 46 2 3 co | as | 42 oo | fe 1 | 6 oie 
ats oO 46 52 oO é oO | 42 “ 82 é F 
Barley, do ‘90 a eode | % 5 | .60 ‘30 | [60 3] 3° 
Clover Seed, do 5.59 6.30 5.50 5.75 4.00 5.00 2 re 6.50 
Timothy Seed, do = 2.25 2.00 2.25 = eo = = 1.50 BP lecaccessaail 
Wax Seed, do 1.7¢ 1.87 1.65 1.70 | 1.0 12%) ~«S oy Br ee. 1.68 s 
Hay, per ton,........ 10.00 12.00 |....cccccceseces 7.00 9.00 3.50 7.00 | 10.00 14.00 ona 
Wool, per Ib.,........ 28 AT 33 5234} 28 40 26 B3 20 CY aes 
Wood, hard, per cord,|......2-seecccecclecceecerscesesces | 8.00 4.75 [ose seceeese eee ee| 4.00 458 |... cee 
pt Bhan nm wo tm LEELA SEERA SE ASAE ~ = —_—__— - —— — *— nS 
inte 
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T THE OLD ROCHESTER NURSERY—which now og, 

ers over wwo hundred acres of land, and where the soy 

donbly as extensive as in former years, may be found an amy 

ment consisting of a very extensive and select variety of FUT 

AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, that are hardy and hayeteg 

grown with much care as to selectness of sorts, extent Of Varley 
and size to give entire satisfaction. 

Parties desiring Nursery Stock, are especially solicited tow, 
the subscriber, who will promptly reply to all communication, 
and all ordering may rely on receiving every possible care gj 
attention in the execution of their orders, which can be filed » 
an unlimited extent. 

An exact inventory of the Stock published semi-annually, a 
forwarded to all applicants enclosing a stamp for pre-paymay 
Also, a Wholesale Trade List for Nurserymen and Dealen, 

8. MOULSON, 50 Front 

October, 1858.—1t. 


Rochester, ¥, 

CURRANT BUSHES FOR SALE. 

| gt THOUSAND Currant Bushes, from one to tm 
| years old, at from four to six cents each by the 

Also, a large stock and general assortment of FRUIT 
VINES, &c.,—all of which will be sold on the most reason 
terms. CHAS, DUBO! 

Oct., 1858.—1t. Fishkill Landing, ¥. ¥. 











A GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS—For sale at mam 
+1. turers’ prices, to close consignments. 
Sep.—lt A. LONGETT, 84 Cliff street, New Yor. 








The Practical and Scientific Farmer’s Own Pape, 
THE GENESEE FARMER, 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF 
AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTUM 
ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS OF 
Farm Buildings, Animals, Implements, Fruits, & 
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Fifty Cents a Year, in Advance. 

Five Copies for $2; Eight Copies for $3; and any largermm® 
ber at the same rate. 

(= All subscriptions to commence with the year, and & 
entire volume supplied to all subscribers. 

 Post-Masters, Farmers, and all friends of improve 
are respectfully solicited to obtain and forward subscriptions 

Specimen numbers sent to all applicants. 

Subscription money, if properly enclosed, may be sent a @& 
risk of the Publisher. Address 

JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Janvary 1, 1858. Rochester, N. ¥. 


Postacz.—The postage on the Farmer, sent to any place® 
the State of New York, paid quarterly in advance, is three cel 
a year; to any other place in the United States, six cents ay@ 
We pay the American postage on all papers sent to the Canadas 





or any of the other British Provinces, 
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